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DOMESTIC EXCHANGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
BANKING POLICY, SUFFOLK SYSTEM, USURY LAW, &c. 
By W. H. Foster, (Cashier,) Boston. 


Tue charters of all the banks in Massachusetts, granted previously 
to the last session of the legislature, will expire, by limitation, in 1851. 

Provision, however, was made at the last session, for the renewal of 
the corporate rights of such of the banks as petitioned therefor, should 
they be found, upon a thorough examination of their affairs, by com- 
missioners specially appointed for that object, to be in a sound and 
satisfactory condition, and to have conducted their operations within 
the intent and meaning of the laws regulating banks and banking. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that very little, if any, of the present 
banking capital in this State, will be withdrawn from public use, but, on 
the contrary, that all the banks now in operation will be continued as 
heretofore. It is not generally believed that many of the banks have 
often been guilty of serious infractions of the statutory code ; or, if now 
and then they have violated a principle that, to the minds of the com- 
missioners may appear, at first sight, as an intentional deviation from 
strictly banking rules, yet, as they pursue inquiry, it will most likely 
be shown that they are more sinned against than sinning. 

Banking in Massachusetts, as in nearly all the States in the Union, 
has become a policy well settled and well understood. There are not 
now, as in the earlier days of some of the first incorporated banking 
institutions in this country, believers in the existence of any such prin- 
ciple as mystery, in the machinery of a bank. And this idea—that 
banking is in no manner mysterious,—that, in its ordinary details it is 
within the comprehension of every business man, and may be conducted 
successively through every difficulty, has, more than any other cause, 
induced individuals of nearly every calling to become in some way 
connected with the management of banks; and hence, in this State, 
more especially, we have a very large number of banking institutions, 
with small capitals,—varying from $50,000 to $500,000. 
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But the multiplication of the number of banks has not been found, 
it must generally be conceded, to operate injuriously upon the public. 
On the contrary, much good has resulted; for, the varied and diversi- 
fied interests of society—such as the agricultural, commercial and 
manufacturing,—all have been represented thereby, and all have shared, 
in a greater or less degree, in the benefits which banking capital is cal- 
culated to confer. 

But, although, as has been stated, the policy is the same, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the methods of conducting the ordinary business opera- 
tions of the various banks in the State are much alike, yet, in respect 
to the means resorted to for the purpose of swelling the profits, there 
is, doubtless, some difference. 

It would be well, however, before expressing any great degree of 
surprise at this statement of a material fact as connected with the sub- 
ject, to be made acquainted with the custom that has pretty generally 
obtained among banks of charging exchange. 

In some one of the courts in the State of New York, it was decided, 
not long ago, that where a bank had discounted a note, and paid the 
proceeds in its own check upon another bank within the State, at a 
premium, the act was clearly usurious within the meaning of the law. 
In Massachusetts, the law, in relation to the charging of exchange, is 
not very clear, or, perhaps, in other words, not so circumstantial as not 
to admit of doubt. It says: 

“In discounting drafts or bills of exchange, the bank may, in addi- 
tion to the said interest (six per cent.) charge the then existing rate of 
exchange between the place where such draft may be discounted and 
the place where it is payable.” Revised Statutes, ch. 36, sec. 59. So 
also in respect to notes of hand: “Any bank in discounting notes of 
hand, payable at any other place than where such bank is established, 
may charge in addition to interest, the then existing rate of exchange, 
in like manner as may now be charged by such bank on bills of ex- 
change or drafts.” Supplement to the Revised Statutes, ch. 190, sec. 4. 

There would be no great difficulty in deciding the point as to what 
is meant by “the then existing rate of exchange,” nor what would be 
strictly legal, had not the banks themselves, in the multifarious shifts 
of balances, and from absolute necessity, adopted two different scales 
of charges. Thus, in Boston for instance, it has been the practice of 
the banks to discount paper payable in the city, and for the proceeds 
draw their own checks on some bank in New York, where funds may 
have accumulated, charging therefor a premium of a half or a quarter of 
one per cent.—while, on the same day and hour, a customer applying, 
with cash in hand, for new York funds, has been furnished them at par, 
or, at the most, at a rate not exceeding one-tenth of one per cent. 

But there are a few banks which, entertaining a different view of the 
subject as respects the strict legality of the former practice, seldom or 
never adopt it. Nevertheless, they practice occasionally that which 
must be regarded quite as objectionable on the score of usury. They 
discount city notes and drafts, paying the proceeds, in southern and 
western funds at par. These funds are always at a discount, varying 
from one to two per cent. 
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There are to be met with, in almost every community, individuals 
who, aiming to be thought more righteous than their neighbors, pro- 
fess to be astonished, when observing the various phases which busi- 
ness operations are made now and then to assume, at the apparent wil- 
lingness with which business men take advantage of each other’s ne- 
cessities. Thus, on the principle of usury, in times of commercial 
disaster and distress, they are seldom able to discover, in the ordinary 
dealings of the money lender or banker, that he is influenced at all, in 
his manner of dealing, except by motives the most corrupt and sordid. 
They regard the law upon the statute book, concerning usury, as a 
wholesome restraint upon society, yet, not having the power to en- 
force, they witness its provisions continually and openly contravened. 

It is this class that declaim against any advantage which a bank, from 
its peculiar position, may sometimes take, though legitimately enough, 
to add to its profits. 

Public sentiment, however, is not wholly averse to “ extra interest,” 
whether in the form of exchange or otherwise—hardly more so than to 
extra profits assessed upon tea and coffee, in the event of a scarcity of 
those articles of luxury. 

Having spoken of the custom of charging exchange by the city banks, 
it may not be amiss to refer to a somewhat modern custom of a similar 
character which has obtained among the country banks. 

Formerly, it was thought that as the country banks derived a direct 
benefit from the deposite of funds in Boston, it was unjust in principle 
and illegal in practice, to charge exchange on discounted paper pay- 
able at that point. During the late stringency in the money market, 
the circulation of the country banks, has been greatly diminished. 
In order, therefore, to divide their usual profits, they have been com- 
pelled to seek out new inventions, and thus not a few have learned 
that something may be gained by exehange. Nevertheless, the resort 
to this practice has been the cause of animadversion on the part of 
those obtaining discounts, and they have even pronounced it, in repeated 
instances, as illegal and usurious. But upon what ground any such 
opinion is based does not appear, as it has been clearly shown, by 
reference to the statute, that the charge of exchange is allowable. 

In a country town, with but a single banking concern, it is obvious 
that the business done must be limited. A few tradesmen, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, and other useful and respectable mechanics, make up the 
“aggregate ” of all the “commerce” of the place; and the individuals 
composing these several interests, are those who usually apply for, 
and obtain, the principal part of the discounts. They labor hard and 
long, and for small gains, It is not, therefore, at all surprising that a 
charge of exchange, especially as it is somewhat new to them, should 
be regarded in the light of extortion. But in the larger villages it is in 
some degree different. There, trade and manufacturing are carried on 
rather extensively. The banks, usually, are of larger capitals, and 
are conducted more upon the principles of the city banks. That is to 
say, the directors, for the most part, are men of more or Jess mercan- 
tile experience, and accustomed to operate upon a liberal scale in mat- 
ters of business. They have learned to appreciate the system of 
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domestic exchanges, as a source of profit. They furnish to the public, 
in the form of bank notes, a safe and convenient circulating medium, 
redeemable at par in the chief commercial city in the commonwealth. 
And it would be absurd, indeed, if they were deprived of the privilege 
of adopting a measure in any degree remunerative. 

The “ Suffolk system,” as it is called, and which compels each coun- 
try bank in the New England states to redeem.its bills in Boston, is a 
measure of great value to the public, but bearing not lightly upon the 
profits of those banks. Each bank is required to deposite, in the vaults 
of the Suffolk bank, not less than $3,000, some deposite $5,000, and a 
few $10,000. On this deposite no interest is allowed. Taking into view 
then, the loss of interest on these deposits, the one per cent. tax paid to 
the State (in Massachusetts) and the expense of redeeming the “ circu- 
lation,” or bills, in Boston, it is evident that directors and managers of 
banks have been forced to adopt the system of domestic exchanges as 
a prudential measure. Nor can it be supposed that banks will be much 
in favor, or stand any chance of success, in competition with other in- 
corporated, dividend-paying institutions, so long as they continue to be 
burdened with the present onerous bank tax, and, meanwhile, restricted 
by law, to a limit in their operations from which but comparatively 
small profits can be derived. 

No one, probably, desires such a change in our banking policy as to 
permit public banks to trade, or to be allowed to conduct business upon 
the scale of private bankers or brokers. Yet, at the same time, every 
practical merchant knows, for experience must have taught him, that, 
during the recent severe stringency in the money market, to the very 
fact of the banks having been tied down, by legal enactments, to the 
narrowest compass possible, was owing, in a great measure, the enor- 
mously high price that money commanded. 

The legislature, without doubt, will ere long be called upon to con- 
sider a proposition to remodel the present banking laws. Whether it 
will consent to reduce, at all, the present bank tax, and, at the same 
time so modify the law in regard to usury as to allow the banks to 
charge more than six per cent., will depend, doubtless, upon the mate- 
riel of which that august body may be composed. 


RPP ARAR ADA 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF RICHES. 


From the London Atheneum. 


On the Causes of the Unequal Distribution of Riches—[Des Causes de I’Inégalité 
des Richesses.] By Hippolyte Passy. Paris, Pagnerre. 


This is another of the “ Petits Traités” publishing under the auspices 
of the French Academy of Sciences. M. Passy is favorably known to 
readers on economical subjects by his treatise “ Des Systémes de Cul- 
ture, et de leur Influence sur l’Economie Sociale,”—mentioned by Mr. 
John Mill, in his recent work on Political Economy, as “one of the 
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most impartial dissertations as between the two systems which has yet 
appeared in France.” M. Passy is also the author of a tract “On 
the Changes in the Agricultural Condition of the Department of 
the Eure since the year 1800,” which Mr. Mill calls “one of the 
most important papers that have appeared in the Journal des Econo- 
misies.” We are glad to quote so high an authority in M. Passy’s 
favor, in order to ensure to the treatise before us the attention which 
it deserves, M. Passy, as is evident from these antecedents, en- 
joys the advantage of thorough acquaintance with the subject of 
which he treats. He has considered it in its various bearings, and 
familiarized himself with it, long before it came to be (or at least to 
be regarded as being) one of those “ questions palpitantes” which can 
rarely receive the patient and dispassionate examination which they so 
imperiously demand. Indeed, these inquiries are in a manner hereditary 
in the family of M. Passy. His father (or uncle, we forget which) was 
Prefect of the Department of the Eure for many years: the accurate 
record of his observations, and the official documents at his command, 
formed the basis of M. Passy’s comparative view of the condition of 
the department for the last half century. 

It is not surprising that a writer so qualified should enjoy a great 
advantage on his own ground over those who, though superior to 
him in other fields of science or literature, cannot be supposed to have 
the appropriate knowledge which he possesses. Most of all has he the 
advantage over men of the advocate or partisan class, whose habits of mind 
eminently disqualify them for impartial inquiry. M. Passy’s little essay 
of sixty-seven pages contains all that has any value or cogency in the 
two hundred and eighty-six declamatory pages of M. Theirs, besides 
important matter not there found. It is free, at the same time, from 
the errors with which M. Thiers’ pages abound. The style is appro- 
priate; simple, clear, unencumbered with irrelevances, agreeable to 
read, easy to comprehend, popular without triviality, and without that 
air of condescendence to the minds of thg people which is at once an 
affront and a mistake. 

It appears strange that at this time of day, the question of equality 
of riches (or it were better to say possessions, for riches always seem 
to imply superfluity) has to be expounded and discussed. We have the 
firm and comfortable persuasion, that the better order of workmen and 
artisans in this country, have got beyond such a humiliating necessity. 
‘They know the inequality that exists, and must exist, among them- 
selves. With their sound heads and true instinct (to use a ‘favorite 
French word) of the possible and the just, nothing is wanted but more 
knowledge, more faith, and more charity among the class called 
instructed—and who ought to be instructors—to render the great body 
of able and intelligent artisans of England inaccessible to such mis- 
chievous delusions as have nearly ruined France and Germany. We 
cannot say that we are sanguine as. to the assistance which the higher 
classes will or can give to the lower, in mastering these vital problems : 
but we are not without hope that the good sense of the working men 
will master them unaided. We do not flatter them or ourselves with 
the notion that they possess a greater amount of intelligence than their 
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neighbors; but we are satisfied that that intelligence is less subject to 
the obliquities caused by vanity, vague ambition, and above all, un- 
appeasable envy, than among the corresponding classes in France. 

Passing over those illustrations of inequality, as the great original 
law of the universe, which must be familiar to every man who can see 
and think—such as inequality in health, in beauty, in the results of 
family ties, in natural intelligence, &c.—we come to the acquired in- 
equalities which might seem to be more within the reach of human 
action. And first, in the knowledge necessary to enable men to turn 
their physical powers to advantage. 

Nothing, says M. Passy, is more distinct in the works of different 
people, than the effect of their inequality in knowledge. A year 
scarcely suffices for the inhabitant of the shores of Australia to fashion 
his canoe; while, in the same lapse of time, a peasant of the coast of 
Norway finishes at least a dozen excellent boats. Yet both expend the 
same sum of exertion; but the one has neither the knowledge nor the 
implements, the employment of which would render his labors more 
efficacious; the other possesses them, and under his expert and well- 
furnished hands, the work advances more rapidly, and is completed bet- 
ter. * * Similar contrasts are found in every kind of manufacture. 
* * Thus there is an intimate and continuous connection between 
the progress of labor and the progress of intelligence. Men obtain from 
the pains which labor costs them, more ample means of providing for 
their wants, only on the condition that they cultivate and enlighten their 
minds; in every age, mitigation of suffering has been attained only by 
the acquisition of some knowledge which they did not possess before. 
Nevertheless, the conquests of mind, through the principle of all indus- 
trial progress, do not suffice to enable a man to realize the advantages 
which they put within his reach. Man acts on the various objects 
around him only by the aid of material forces; and before he under- 
takes a work, he must provide himself with all that is necessary to its 
execution. For example, when a savage wishes to build himself a hut, 
he must begin by amassing not only the materials which he purposes 
to use, but the provisions on which he must subsist while he is at 
work. This necessity exists at all times and in all places. There is 
no enterprise, no creation, nor improvement, which can be accomplished 
without produce laid up in reserve, savings amassed,—in other words, 
without a dispensable capital. Nothing can be done, nothing completed 
without capital proportioned to the work to be executed. It is with 
the savings spared from immediate consumption, that the dwellings, 
the manufactures, the towns which cover the earth have been built; 
that the soil has been cleared and rendered valuable; that canals and 
roads have been constructed. Tools, machines, furniture, clothes, all 
that results from human labor, all that, under whatever form, constitutes 
native wealth, exists only by means of the successive employment of 
the capital which paid the cost of their creation. In fact, all these 
things are only capital transformed, and their value is but the reproduc- 
tion of that of the sums they have absorbed. Take away from men 
the faculty of accumulating capital, and it will be impossible for them 
to extend the sphere of their activity, to use the knowledge they may 
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acquire, and to sow in the present the seeds of future prosperity. The 
productive capacity of society must always depend on the abundance of 
the cepital it has at its disposal. Knowledge and capital have always 
been, and must always be, the generating elements of all wealth. With- 
out them, mankind could never have emerged from their original desti- 
tution, nor advanced progressively in well-being and dignity. Now, if 
we inquire how these indispensable elements arise and extend, we shall 
find that they have, and can have, no other source than the inequalities 
which nature has established among men, and which are reproduced in 
their outward conditions and fortunes. 

The author then enters into a well-written, but almost needless, 
description of the physical and moral inequalities among men. The 
following is his clear and concise history of the formation of capital— 
Capital is the fruit of savings realized, in order that they may be 
applied to reproduction; it follows, therefore, of course, that they can 
be accumulated only by persons who have something beyond bare ne- 
cessaries. This supposes an unequal partition of wealth. Let us go 
back as far as we will in the history of mankind, we shall see that capi- 
tal has been formed only in consequence of marked differences in the 
parts that each individual has found means to procure for himself. It is 
because there existed, even in the most miserable communities, some 
men endowed with greater ability than others, that labors different from 
those necessary to mere sustenance, became possible. These men suc- 
ceeded in procuring stores of food beyond what were demanded to ap- 
pease the hunger of the moment; and these stores permitted them to 
devote their leisure to fabricate things for their use. What took place 
then has taken place ever since. At every successive epoch, the savings 
of the rich have been converted into reproductive capital, and have fur- 
nished industry with the resources necessary to its further development. 
The more private wealth was augmented by the impulse given to pro- 
duction, the greater was the accumulation of capital; and if we now 
see works, of which former ages would have been incapable, achieved 
with a marvellous celerity, it is solely because, thanks to the progress 
of general prosperity, the number of fortunes ‘which will admit of 
accumulation has multiplied to such a degree, that the most gigantic 
undertakings easily obtain the immense advances required for their 
execution. 

The following considerations are obvious enough, and hardly seem 
to require enforcement; but the fact that men whose brains are in so 
inextricable a puzzle, as to talk of property being a theft, (as if the idea 
of theft did not involve that of property!) have acquired influence 
among the people of France, proves that their statement is not super- 
fluous. 

Property is not, as has been sometimes supposed, the result of arbi- 
trary and factitious conventions. It is not founded on considerations of 
public utility ; for such considerations could only have arisen from ex- 
perience of its effects, and consequently from its previous existence. 
Property is ore of those primitive facts which have their source in the 
nature of man, and necessarily spring from the laws by which that 
nature is governed. * * In the successive applications of property, 
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everything followed the progressive movement of human intelligence 
and activity. * * There came a time when legislators intervened in 
the matter of property; but legislators did not invent a fact to which 
the constitution of man had given birth; all that they did was to regu- 
late and sanction it, and to give it the support of the public authority. 

It is difficult to find anything new to say on this subject; but there 
is originality, as well as cogency in the following answer to the opin- 
ions of the Communists: 

All, they say, have a right to take from the common fund the pro- 
ducts they may want. Let this be granted: would not this right ne- 
cessarily involve another ?—that of disposing of those products during 
the time necessary for their use and consumption? This point admit- 
ted—and the Communists are constrained to admit it—the question of 
property is settled. From the right of use, results the right of posses- 
sion as long as the use subsists; and from thence we are necessarily 
led to conclude in favor of the right of continuous occupation of things, 
the use of which is continuous. The Communists must see that there 
is no middle term in the matter of property. Either they must refuse 
men the right to touch anything produced by the soil, since nobody 
can take anything for his own use without abstracting so much from 
the fund destined to the use of his fellow men,—or they must resign 
themselves to see acts of permanent, and legitimately permanent, pro- 
perty, arise from the right of use. It is for them to choose. 

M. Passy’s arguments are at once so brief and so well concatenated, 
that we can hardly do justice to them by extracts. We recommend 
our readers to follow them in the original. We must, however, add a 
few more of the passages by which we have been most struck. 

One main cause of the errors of the adherents of the different sorts 
of Communism is, that they take no account of the progress of man- 
kind, and suppose that they have lived from all time in the midst of the 
wealth they now enjoy, which is, however, only the painfully acquired 
fruit of the continuous labors of all the generations which have suc- 
cessively passed over the globe. Judging from the actual value of the 
soil, they imagine that something of this value existed from the begin- 
ning, and that the predecessors of those who now possess nothing were 
deprived of their share. The error is great. The soil is only an in- 
strument of labor, and before cultivation had called it into operation, it 
had, in the eyes of its inhabitants, no more value than the plants, the 
animals, or the stones on its surface, which every one was free to use 
at his will. It must be remembered that small tribes lived surrounded 
by immense deserts ; and the portion which one family could occupy 
or till, formed but an imperceptible point in space. Not only did these 
tribes allow any man freely to cultivate and to appropriate the land he 
might need, but such acts were regarded with the greatest favor. The 
reason is obvious. 

M. Passy then proceeds to show the no less natural and inevitable 
tendency of property to descend.— 

Property did not expire in the hands which had acquired it. It im- 
mediately took a patrimonial character, and was transmitted by inherit- 
ance. This, too, was the effect of those natural sentiments of equity 
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which precede the decisions of the legislator. Man is not an isolated 
being, nor is it for himself alone that he toils; generally indeed it is the 
well being of those whose existence is bound to his own that determines 
him to the sacrifices which are demanded by the formation of property ; 
while, on the other hand, they aid him in his labors. The sons follow 
their father to the field, which they till, sow and reap with him; they 
take his place when the weight of years compels him to rest, and the for- 
tune which he acquired has generally been improved or augmented by 
them. Such are the circumstances upon which their right to inherit 
from him is founded. * * The existence of the right of succession 
was a most potent agent. This right gave to personal activity an aim, 
the moral elevation of which constantly sustained and stimulated its en- 
ergies. No exertion, no sacrifice was too great to secure the well being 
of the objects of man’s tenderest affections. 

The next link in the chain of argument is, the advantage to society of 
families in continuous possession of wealth ; and we should esteem M. 
Passy as successful in this as in other parts of his argument if we could 
feel the conviction which he expresses, that “a desire for knowledge, 
a refined taste, and a high value for the distinctions of intelligence” are 
the constant, or even the usual, concomitants of hereditary wealth. 
That conviction would give us a security about the future destinies of 
this country which we would fain attain to, but cannot. Time was, no 
doubt, when the possession of knowledge, and the desire for knowledge, 
were the almost exclusive privilege and distinction of those placed by 
their birth above the engrossing necessities which compel men to daily 
labor. But the former is now only partially true,—the latter wholly 
untrue. In the actual possession of knowledge, the working are daily 
advancing to a level with the leisure classes ;—in the ardent craving for 
knowledge, they are already far above them. To those whe doubt this 
we would suggest the following test. Let some eminent man of science 
who is lecturing to five or six hearers in our “seats of learning,” an- 
nounce that he will deliver the same lectures in Spitalfields :—he will 
see around him hundreds in whom hunger for bread has not been able 
to extinguish hunger for knowledge ;—he will see the eager asking eye, 
sometimes perplexed, never wandering or indifferent ;—he will see hum- 
ble, fervent homage to his superior intelligence and acquirements, and 
sincere gratitude for this employment of them. If he sees these things, as 
we confidently believe he will, what is the conclusion to which he will 
come? What, but that an aristocracy that wilfully or recklessly throws 
away its most precious and most potent prerogative,—that renounces 
the only indestructible ascendancy—has virtually abdicated. Tradi- 
tional respect, habit, rational fear of change, may uphold it for a time ; 
but its days are as surely numbered as those of a sapless tree. 

Hear M. Passy.— 

It is not that instruction does not begin to penetrate the ranks in 
which it was formerly unknown, or that it may not more completely 
pervade them ; but the sciences are not stationary, and it is impossible 
that their level should be raised without rendering the acquisition of 
them more onerous and more difficult. In our days, long and painful 
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study is necessary to the mastery of a single one; and no man can con- 
tribute to the advancement of those which he cultivates, without the de- 
votion of a whole life, exempt from the cares imposed by the want of 
pecuniary resources. On the other hand, there are men who can only 
realize the discoveries they pursue by means of costly experiments, dis- 
tant travel, and sacrifices from which the sole recompense they can hope 
to obtain is a little reputation. These circumstances justify us affirming 
that the power of adding to the sum of human knowledge will remain 
in the future, as it has been in the past, the privilege of those who are 
possessors of competence. 

To a certain extent this is doubtless true; but we think M. Passy has 
underrated the increasing power of the mass of tle people to appreciate 
eminent gifts, and to repair the injustice of fortune towards their pos- 
sessors. We can imagine a state of society in which rare intellectual 
endowments would be regarded as the prime treasure of the whole, and 
ample provision would be made for their culture and employment. We 
are indeed far enough from any such state of things here. Not only 
have men interested in maintaining the ascendancy of social over intel- 
Jectual rank and advantages, seconded the indifference of the people to 
this, their highest interest, but some of those whose interest seemed to 
lie in the contrary direction have been found to sacrifice this most im- 
portant principle to the gratification of vulgar popularity. Instead of 
ministering to the baser tastes and opinions of the uninstructed, by rep- 
resenting the money given to men of science and letters as so much 
taken from their wants or enjoyments, a true and honest and far-sighted 
friend of the people would lose no occasion of showing them that it is 
yet more their interest than their duty to provide sustenance and lei- 
sure for those who can instruct them;—that their greatest want and 
weakness, the source of nine-tenths of the evils under which they 
labor, is their ignorance ;—that those who preach to them this sort of 
economy are their worst, because their most lasting, enemies ;—and that 
all shows of disinterestedness are dearly paid for in the encourage- 
ment given to a radically false and pernicious principle. If, indeed, 
society will not pay its teachers, it is manifest that M. Passy’s pre- 
diction must always remain true to the fullest extent: the task of 
instructing, and, as a natural consequence, the power of governing, 
mankind must be forever the exclusive privilege and inheritance of 
wealth. At this moment great efforts are making to persuade the 
people that the saving of a little money is the highest proof that 
can be given them of solicitude for their welfare: and may they not 
learn too late that intelligence, learning, experience, honor, are not 
wares that will be hawked about at the lowest prices,—and that the 
only true thrift for a nation is to secure, at whatever price, the best, 
highest, and safest services that are to be had! 


' [We give place to the preceding article from the London Atheneum, as a curious 
and instructive commentary upon one of the radical fallacies of the age—a commu- 
nity of property. It is rarely that we meet, among the French writers of the age, so 
much straight-forward common sense ;—and it comes very opportunely, when the 
dogmas of Fourier are so diligently disseminated.—Ep. B. M. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
DECISIONS IN MARYLAND. 


In Chancery. July Term, 1849. 


[We are indebted to the Baltimore American for a copy of the following opinion 
delivered by the Chancellor of Maryland at the July term, 1849. The points at 
issue are of the utmost importance to all corporations, and deserve the especial atten- 
tion of banks, insurance companies, savings banks, rail road corporations and others, 
in whose custody stock shares are held, and at whose discretion shares are trans- 
ferred. In the present case the Chancellor enters minutely into the examination of 
important and intricate questions in relation to the rights, duties and liabilities of 
corporations in reference to the transfer of their stocks. In this suit, the property 
is involved belonging to the same estate as in the case decided in July term, 1848, 
before the Circuit Court of the United States for this District. The opinion in the 
latter case was delivered by Chief Justice Taney, and we are informed its publica- 


tion in this Magazine has already put several banks on their guard. 

The decision in this case has been looked to with interest, as fixing the extent of 
responsibility imposed upon corporations in guarding the interests of cestui que trusis, 
which hitherto in Maryland has not been clearly defined. 

We understand that there has been an appeal taken by the complainants to the 
Court of Appeals from this decision of the Chancellor, and we shall have to await the 
determination of the Appellate Court for a final adjudication upon the several points 
of law involved in the inquiry. The case was argued before the Chancellor by 
J. Mason Campbell, Esq., for the complainants, Benj. C. Presstman, Esq., for the 
City of Baltimore, Samuel I. Donaldson, Esq., and Hon. Reverdy Johnson for the 
Savings Bank of Baltimore, defendants.—Eb. B. M.] 


TRANSFER OF BANK STOCK, 


William J. Albert, and Emily J. Albert, his wife, vs. The Savings 
Bank of Baltimore et al. Before the Hon. Joun Jounson, Chan- 


cellor of Maryland, July, 1849. 


This case presents questions of importance and difficulty : 

By the will of Talbot Jones, who died in the year 1834, there was 
bequeathed to the testator’s two sons, Samuel Jones and Andrew D. 
Jones, and the survivor of them, a portion of his estate, in trust, for 
the use and benefit of his daughter, Emily Jane Jones, now Mrs. Albert, 
and one of the complainants, during her natural life; to the end that 
she, during that period, be permitted to have and enjoy the same, and 
the income and profits thereof, to her own use and benefit, and without 
being subject to the control, power, or disposal of any husband she 
might thereafter have, or in any manner liable for the payment of his 
debts; and for the income thereof, her receipts, whether sole or covert, 
are made sufficient discharges; and by the will, the parties named as 
trustees are made executors. 

Afterwards, upon a bill filed by certain of the parties in interest, 
against the said executors and trustees, for the purpose of obtaining the 
direction and aid of the Court, in the execution of the trust, and for 
other purposes, a decree passed on the 6th of November, 1841, by 
which it was, among other things, adjudged that said Samuel and 
Andrew D. Jones, as trustees under said will, should hold in trust, to 
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and for the use of Emily J. Albert, certain property therein mentioned, 
included in which are several sums of the six per cent. stock debt of 
the city of Baltimore, amounting together to $6,300. 

It does not appear from the will of Talbot Jones, whether any por- 
tion of the stock debt of the city of Baltimore was included in the 
devise and bequest for the use of his daughter, the present Mrs. Albert, 
the property so devised, consisting of other stocks which are enumer- 
ated, portions of his real estate and the rest and residue thereof. But 
it does appear that on the 20th of November, 1841, Samuel Jones and 
Andrew D. Jones, executors of Talbot Jones, transferred by endorse- 
ments on the certificates to themselves, as trustees, three parcels of said 
stock, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $6,299 99; and that 
the dividends upon this stock from the Ist of January, 1842, to the Ist 
of October, 1845, inclusive, were paid to William G. Albert, the husband, 
upon an authority to Emily J. Albert, dated the 10th of December, 1841, 
and signed by Samuel and Andrew D. Jones, executors. 

It further appears that on the 16th day of October, in the year 1846, 
this stock was transferred to the Savings Bank of Baltimore, by the 
endorsation of the said trustees and filing the original certificates in the 
office of the Register of the city, to secure the re-payment of the sum 
of $5,500, loaned by the bank to the commercial firm of Talbot Jones 
& Co., which consisted at that time of the said Samuel Jones only. 

The original certificates, copies of which are produced, and which 
amount to the sum mentioned, certify, “that the corporation of the city 
of Baltimore is indebted to Samuel Jones and Andrew D. Jones, trus- 
tees,” the several sums of money therein expressed, and upon the back 
of each of them an authority to transfer to the Savings Bank of Balti- 
more is signed by these parties, as such trustees. Certificates were 
issued to the bank accordingly, dated on the day of the transfer, by 
the trustees, signed by the proper officers of the city, stating that the 
city was indebted to the bank in the sums of money mentioned in the 
certificate, and thus stood in the name of the bank until the 19th of 
January, 1847, when a note, given by Talbot Jones & Co., in renewal 
of the note first given for the money loaned, not having been paid, the 
stock was sold by the bank for its reimbursement, leaving in its hands 
a surplus of $656 90, which is held for the use of the person legally 
entitled thereto. 

The bank denies all knowledge of the decree of the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1841, and of the trust for the female complainant; or that the 
stock in question stood upon the books of the city in the names of 
Samuel and Andrew D. Jones, as trustees; or that the same was trans- 
ferred to it by said trustees. It denies that it knew at the time or knows 
now, by whom the transfer was made, being satisfied with, and not 
looking or supposing they were bound to look beyond what appeared 
upon the face of the certificates; and it may be stated without qualifica- 
tion or reserve, that there is nothing in the record to show that the 
Bank knew, or had reason to suspect, that the said stock was affected 
by a trust of any description whatsoever. 

In truth, the counsel for the complainants was not understood to ask 
for a decree against the Bank, upon the ground of either actual or con- 
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structive notice of the trust; the right to relief, as against it, being 
claimed upon other grounds. 

Assuming that the trustees had the power to sell and transfer this 
stock, it would seem to be unquestionable that the Bank, regarded as a 
bona fide purchaser, and without notice, will be protected. The opin- 
ion of the Circuit Court of the United States for the Maryland District, 
in the case of Lowry v. The Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Balti- 
more, and others, delivered by the Chief Justice, in July, 1848, is very 
clear and full upon this point; and the same principle was conceded 
in the case of Wayman and Stockett v. The Westminster Bank, et al., 
5 Gill, 336. 

The mischiefs which would be conséquent upon a different doctrine, 
in disturbing the usages of trade and business, and in depreciating the 
value of property of this description, are stated forcibly by the Chief 
Justice in the case referred to, and distinctly presented by the Court in 
the case of Davis v. The Bank of England, 9 Eng. Com. Law Reps. 
444, In the latter case, though the property in the stock did not pass, 
the transfer having been made by a forged power of attorney, yet it was 
decided that a bona fide purchaser from the party who committed the 
fraud was entitled to recover from the Bank the dividend which fell due 
upon the stock, which consisted of consolidated annuities, made pay- 
able at the Bank of England. The Judge said in that case—“ If this 
be not the law, who will purchase stock, or who can be certain that 
the stock which he holds belongs to him?” ‘That “this facility of 
transfer is one of the advantages belonging to this species of property, 
and this advantage would be entirely destroyed if a purchaser should 
be required to look for the regularity of the transfer to all the various 
persons through whom such stock had passed.” 

The case of Wayman and Stockett v. The Westminster Bank, et al., 
may, perhaps, be understood as going beyond the case decided in the 
Circuit Court, for in that case the stock was transferred by parties who 
had no legal authority to make the transfer, not being clothed with the 
legal title, and having but a limited beneficial interest in the stock 
itself, and yet the Messrs. Wilson, who took the transfer from parties 
thus destitute of the legal capacity to sell, and having but a limited 
beneficial interest, being bona fide purchasers without notice, were pro- 
tected. And it is very manifest, that unless purchasers may rely with 
confidence upon the certificate of the bank, as evidence of ownership, 
the difficulty of tracing out the true title, and the distrust which must 
surround this description of property, will materially diminish its mar- 
ketable value. In the case of Hodges v. The Planters’? Bank of Prince 
George’s County, 7 G. & J., 306, the Court of Appeals say—(speaking 
of a transfer of the stock of a bank made by the proper officers upon 
the books) —“ If fraud or collusion exist, it will, as in all other cases, 
vitiate the act; but if there be no fraud or collusion, the bank, and not 
the transferree, must abide the loss, if a loss be sustained by any act of 
the proper officer of the bank arising either from a misconception of 
his duty or a want of judgment.” 

So far, therefore, as the Savings Bank is concerned, they being bona 
fide purchasers without notice, it might not be necessary to show that 

16 
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the trustees, Samuel and Andrew D. Jones, had legal authority to trans- 
fer this stock. If the City of Baltimore suffered them to make the 
transfer upon their books, and issued a certificate to the transferree, the 
City, and not the transferree, must bear the loss; and whether the title 
to the stock passes or not, the latter will be protected; unless indeed 
the party by whose negligence or default the loss was occasioned 
should be incapable of making it good ; which, of course, in this case 
cannot be supported. 

But my opinion is, that Samuel and Andrew D. Jones had the legal 
capacity to transfer this stock; though they may have committed a 
breach of trust in doing so. 

In the entry in the books of the City there was added to their names, 
as proprietors of this stock, the word “trustees.” 

The language of the entry, as appears by the certificate, is, “ that 
the corporation of the City of Baltimore is indebted to Samuel Jones 
and Andrew D. Jones, trustees, in the sum of,” &c.; but there was 
nothing there to show who was the cestui que trust, or what the nature 
of the trust was; nor is there any ground for believing that the officers 
of the Corporation did know in fact. 

In the case of Harrison v. Harrison, which was supposed by the 
court, in Davis v. The Bank of England, to be best reported in 2 Atk. 
121, the legal authority of the trustee to transfer was conceded ; though 
in doing so he might be guilty of a breach of trust, and of course re- 
sponsible to the cestui que trust. 

The judge, in Davis v. The Bank of England, in remarking upon 
this case, as reported in Atk., says—* In this report it appears that the 
stock was transferred by a trustee, and if so, the question whether a 
transfer unauthorized by a stockholder would alter the property in the 
stock, could not arise, the trustee having a legal authority to transfer, 
although he might be guilty of a breach of trust in exercising that 
authority.” 

The case of Stockdale v. The South Sea Company, reported in Bar- 
nardiston, 363, has been relied on as maintaining a contrary doctrine ; 
but I do not so understand it. In that case, speaking of the Company, 
the Lord Chancellor says—“‘ However, it is very certain, that these 
great companies are only to consider the person in whose name the 
stock is standing, unless the trust of the stock is declared on their 
books.” Now what is meant by a declaration of the trust? Does it 
mean the mere addition of the word “trustee” to the name of the per- 
son who appears upon the books as the stockholder? Or must there 
not be something indicating the character of the trust, or the party bene- 
ficially interested ? 

There never could have been a question, I presume, of the power of 
a person to transfer stock in whose name it stood, simply, and without 
any addition; and when the courts speak of the legal authority of a 
trustee to transfer, they must be understood as meaning trustees, who 
are known to be such, either by some entry upon the books of the cor- 
poration, or in some other way. To doubt the power of the party in 
whose name the stock stands, when there is nothing to show that he 
holds it in a fiduciary character, would seem to be impossible ; and, 
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therefore, when questions have arisen as to the legal authority of the 
trustee to sell and transfer, it must be understood as applying to cases 
in which the fiduciary character appears, but there is nothing to indicate 
the nature of the trust or the beneficiaries. It is supposed to be very 
clear, that no relief can be had against the Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
except with regard to the surplus in their hands, unless the fact that 
Samuel Jones was a director of the institution at the time of the loan 
to him, renders them liable. 

The second proviso to the second section of the act of 1818, ch. 93 
(the charter) declares among other things that the Corporation shall not 
be authorized to loan any part of the funds deposited to any director of 
said Corporation. 

The loan in this case was to the firm of Talbot Jones & Co., of 
which, as it appears by the evidence, Samuel Jones, the director, was 
the only member ; and it is insisted that, as the charter prohibits loans 
to directors, the contract was void, and the Bank acquired and could 
exert no title to the stock pledged as security for the re-payment of the 
money loaned. 

If the contract of loan between the Bank and Jones were now open 
and unexecuted, and an attempt were made to enforce its performance, 
it appears to me the case of The Pennsylvania &c. Steam Navigation 
Co. v. Dandridge, 8 G. & J. 284, would be conclusive upon the ques- 
tion. The doctrines announced by the court at pages 318, 319 and 
320, render it too clear for controversy that even the Corporation itself 
may avail itself of the want of authority to make the contract sought 
to be enforced against it, though it has received and enjoyed the con- 
sideration upon which it was made. 

If then a suit had been brought by the Bank against Jones, or by 
Jones against the Bank, upon this contract, it would, in my judgment, 
have been competent to either of the defendants under such circum- 
stances to deny the validity of the contract, as forbidden by the 
charter. 

But this is not a suit upon the contract by either of the parties 
thereto, against the other. The contract between the parties has been 
consummated and closed by a sale of the stock held by the Bank .and 
the re-payment of the money loaned. There has been a satisfaction 
and extinguishment of that contract by payment, four months before 
this bill was filed by a stranger to that contract; and the question is, 
whether it is competent to this stranger, now that the money has been 
paid and the contract performed, to open it, and, upon the ground that 
it was interdicted by the charter, take away the money from the Bank ? 

I cannot think so. Even in the case which has been referred to, of 
The Steam Navigation Co. v. Dandridge, which was a suit between 
the parties to the contract, I am persuaded, that if either of them, after 
the performance of the contract, had instituted an action against the 
other, either to recover back the money paid, or for any other purpose, 
and had placed its right to recover upon the ground of the invalidity of 
the contract, the answer would have been—you come too late with 
your complaints, the contract has been performed and is extinguished, 
and there is an end of it. 
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I am, therefore, of opinion that there can be no decree against the 
Bank, except for the surplus which it holds for the party legally entitled 
thereto. 

The right of the complainants to a decree against the City of Balti- 
more will now be examined. 

The answer of the City denies all knowledge in fact of the decree 
referred to in the bill, or that the said stock was set apart and directed 
thereby to be held by Samuel Jones and Andrew D. Jones, as trustees, 
under the will of Talbot Jones, for the use of Mrs. Albert; or that the 
transfer of said stock by the trustees, to the Bank, was made with the 
knowledge of the officers of the Corporation, for the use and benefit of 
Samuel Jones, or Andrew D. Jones, or in any manner misapplied from 
the purposes for which it was held in trust. 

And the answer likewise denies that the officers of the City Corpo- 
poration knew for whom the said Samuel Jones and Andrew D. Jones 
did hold said stock, and there is no evidence bringing home to them any 
knowledge, in fact, of any of these particulars. 

The question then is—are there in the facts and circumstances of 
this case sufficient grounds to charge the City of Baltimore with con- 
structive notice of the violation of his duty as trustee, by Samuel 
Jones? Did the City know enough to put it on the enquiry and to 
make it responsible for neglecting to do so, in the same manner as if 
it knew, in fact, of the existence, character and nature of the trust, and 
that the trustees, or one of them meant to misapply the trust fund, when 
the transfer was made? If the City is liable at all, it is upon the 
ground of negligence, in not instituting the proper investigation, when 
it was in possession of the knowledge of circumstances sufficient to 
awaken its suspicions that Jones was about to commit a breach of trust 
by a misapplication of the trust property. 

In this case, as has been stated, the stock stood upon the books of 
the City in the names of Samuel Jones and Andrew D. Jones, trustees ; 
but for whom they were trustees, and what was the nature and charac- 
ter of the trust, did not appear. In this respect it differs altogether 
from the case of Wayman and Stockett v. The Bank, et al., in 5 Gill; 
for in the latter case the entry on the transfer book of the bank dis- 
played the origin, nature and character of the trust, and who were the 
beneficiaries, and the Court of Appeals say that “the bank by this trans- 
fer had notice of the trusts with which the stock was clothed, and that 
the complainants were the legal proprietors of the stock ; and its offi- 
cers being the trustees of the stockholders, could not, without making 
the bank responsible, by any negligence or mistake, allow the title to 
pass to the stock by a transfer, by any other persons than the trustees, 
without involving the bank in responsibility.’ The power of the trus- 
tees, holding the legal title, to transfer the stock, thus standing in their 
names, was affirmed by the court, who maintained them to be the only 
persons authorized to make the transfer, and the bank was held liable, 
because it permitted the transfer to be made by others. It is believed, 
however, that even if the trustees had themselves offered to transfer, 
under circumstances calculated to excite suspicions that they were about 
to abuse their trust, the bank would have been bound to institute the 
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necessary inquiry, and if it omitted to do so, and loss resulted, the loss 
would be thrown upon it. 

Such was the decision of the Circuit Court, and such is believed to 
be the law. There are, however, circumstances in the case referred to 
in the Circuit Court which clearly distinguish it from this. 

In that case, long after the period allowed by law in this State for the 
settlement of the estates of deceased persons, one of the executurs, his 
co-executor not concurring, transferred the stock to another bank as 
security for the loan obtained by him. This Joan being re-paid, the 
bank from whom the executor borrowed the money transferred the 
stock back to him, by the name of the commercial firm under which 
he was trading; by which name he subsequently transferred the same 
stock to himself and his co-executor, as such; and then, shortly after- 
wards, the same party, signing his name as acting executor, again trans- 
ferred the stock to the same bank as security for other sums borrowed 
by him for his own use, and these latter loans not being paid by him, 
the stock was sold, and hence the loss. These various acts, the Chief 
Justice said, all appearing upon the books of the bank permitting the 
transfer, the purpose for which the last transfer was made could not be 
doubted by the officers, familiar as they were with the usage of loaning 
money upon the hypothecation of stock ; and in truth, as stated by the 
Court, the bank, in its answer, impliedly admits such knowledge by 
saying “if the President had known that the transfer was about to be 
made he would have prevented it.” 

In this case, there was but a single transfer, and that was made by 
both the parties in whose names the stock stood, and there is nothing 
in the answer of the City, or to be found in the evidence, upon which 
any presumption can be raised that the officers of the City knew, or 
suspected, that the parties making the transfer were abusing their trust. 

In the case in the Circuit Court, the stock stood in the name of the 
deceased, Talbot Jones, and was transferred by Samuel Jones as execu- 
tor, from which the Bank must have known that there was a will; of 
which, as the Chief Justice says, in Maryland the Bank was bound to 
take notice. In this case, though the stock may at one time have stood 
in the name of the deceased, yet, from the year 1841, it had stood in 
the name of the trustees, and as their trusts may be, and often are, cre- 
ated by agreements, of which no record need be made, the same facility 
of ascertaining the true ownership of the property did not exist, as in 
the case decided in the Circuit Court, where the bank was pointed 
to the will of the deceased, to be found upon the public records of 
the State. 

In the case now under consideration, the officers of the City of 
Baltimore saw by the books of the Corporation that this stock had 
stood in the names of these parties as trustees, from 1841 to 1845; and 
although in 1841 it had been transferred by themselves as executors 
to themselves as trustees, and although the transfer made by them as 
executors in 1841 was evidence that Talbot Jones left a will, yet as 
the stock continued to stand in their names as trustees from that time 
down to 1845, the officers of the City might well assume that the will 
of the deceased had ceased to operate upon it. 

16* 
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There is another circumstance in this case, which, as it appears to 
me, draws a marked line of distinction between it and the case decided 
by the Circuit Court. 

The dividends upon this stock, from January 1842 to October 1845, 
inclusive, were paid to the husband of Mrs. Albert under an authority 
to her, signed by the executors, and from October 1845 to January 
1847, during which period it stood in the name of the Savings Bank, 
they were paid to its President, Mr. Cushing ; and there is no evidence 
whatever that during that time, or until the filing of this bill, in May, 
1847, any enquiry or complaint was made by the complainants to the 
City on account of this diversion of their accustomed receipts. 

The bill alleges that in May, 1846, one of the complainants informed 
Mr. Cushing that this stock was held by the trustees, in trust for the 
female complainant; but this allegation is expressly denied in the 
answer of Mr. Cushing, and there is no evidence in support of the 
averment. The answer admits that there was a conversation between 
William J. Albert and the respondent, in the spring of 1846, in refer- 
ence to a parcel of the stock of the Water Company held by the Bank 
as security for money loaned to the firm of Talbot Jones & Co., in 
which he, Albert, intimated that that stock was his, or that he had some 
interest in it, but the answer wholly denies that the conversation re- 
lated to the stock now in controversy. 

When this conversation was held, two dividends had accrued on 
this stock, those for January and April 1846. They had accrued and 
been received by the Savings Bank since its transfer to them in October 
1845, and it is difficult to believe that Mr. Albert, who had been ac- 
customed to receive the dividends himself, did not know at that time 
of the transfer of the stock to the Bank: and yet he said nothing about 
it, though setting up a claim to another parcel of stock which had been 
placed with the Bank by the same parties. 

Samuel Jones in his answer says that he transferred this stock to the 
Savings Bank in 1845, with the full knowledge and consent of the 
said Albert, and the presumption is, | think, very strong that this is the 
case; as otherwise, it can scarcely be doubted inquiries would have 
been instituted by him, and the stock traced to the Bank ; and if Albert, 
the husband, knew it, and consented to it, it is certainly not pressing 
presumption to an unwarrantable extent to presume that Mrs. Albert 
also knew and consented to it. 

It is not at all reasonable to suppose that the loss of the income and 
dividends upon this stock would not have excited inquiry ; and inquiry 
of the officers of the City would have led directly to a knowledge of 
the party to whom the stock had been transferred. It may be that if 
the complainants had (in the latter part of 1845, or in the spring of 
1846, when 1 think they must have known of the transfer of this 
stock) adopted the proper steps or given the necessary information to 
the City and Bank, that no loss would have occurred. 

Samuel Jones did not stop payment until September, 1846, or peti- 
tion for the benefit of the insolvent laws until January 1847; and it 
may very well be said, if the officers of the Bank and the City had been 
put on their guard in due season, they might have secured themselves 
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from loss, if under the circumstances of the case they would have 
been liable. 

This was not done, and it was not until after the failure of Jones 
that this bill was filed, which, for the first time, brought to the 
knowledge of the defendants the facts upon which relief against them 
is asked. 

I do not think that in the entry upon the books of the Corpora- 
tion, that this stood in the names of Samuel Jones and Andrew D. 
Jones, trustees, was, standing by itself, sufficient to put the City upon 
the inquiry, and to make it responsible upon the ground of negligence ; 
and I am not prepared to say that the fact that another received the 
dividends upon the order of the trustees, would have that effect. But 
be that as it may, there has, ] think, been negligence if not acquies- 
cence on the part of the cestui que trusts quite equal to that imputed to 
the City, and, therefore, I do not think they are entitled to relief. 

The bill will be dismissed as against the City and Cushing, and as 
against the Bank there will be a decree for the surplus now held by it. 

Joun Jounson, Chancellor. 


DECISIONS IN NEW YORK. 
From the New York Legal Observer, June 1849. 
Liability of Endorsers. 


The decision of the case of the Cayuga County Bank v. Ethan A. 
Warden and Franklin L. Griswold, in the Court of Appeals, a report 
of which appeared in the April number of the New York Legal 
Observer, appears to have changed the law in this State in relation to 
the liability of endorsers, and overrules the case of Remer v. Downer, 
23 Wendell, 620. In that case, the question was submitted to the 
jury, “whether the notice of protest was sufficient to apprize the 
defendant of the dishonor of the note”—or, in other words, “ whether 
the notice conveyed to the mind of the defendant information that the 
identical note in question had been dishonored,” and the jury found 
in the affirmative, yet the Court of Errors decided that the endorser 
was not holden. In that case the jury came to the same conclusion 
on the facts that the judge did who delivered the opinion in the Court 
of Appeals in the case of the Bank v. Warden and Griswold, but the 
judgments pronounced are entirely different. We have, then, two de- 
cisions, recently made by the court of final resort in this State, on the 
same conclusion of facts, standing in opposition to each other, and the 
question naturally presents itself to the profession, and the commer- 
cial community, which is correct. That two such distinguished and 
able jurists as Ex-Chancellor Walworth and Judge Jewett stand di- 
rectly opposed to each other on the same state or conclusion of facts, 
certainly throws great doubt upon the question, and should cause any 
one who approaches the investigation of it, to do so with much hesita- 
tion and doubt. 

The proposition is reduced to this:—Does the liability of the en- 
dorser depend upon the state of his own mind, or upon the acts of the 
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holder. Must the holder of an endorsed note give notice of the pre- 
sentment and non-payment of the note in order to charge the en- 
dorser, or may the holder substitute, in place of such notice, either 
in whole or in part, the supposed knowledge or information of the 
endorser. 

In the case of Remer v. Downer, the point was distinctly met, and 
it was decided that the rights of the holder of endorsed paper to re- 
cover, depended upon his own acts, and in the recent case in the Court 
of Appeals, the point appears to have been presented with equal clear- 
ness, and to have been directly passed upon by the Court, for on ex- 
amining the printed points in the State Library, it will be seen that 
the defendant’s counsel contended, that “ the plaintiff’s right to recover 
did not depend on the mind or knowledge of the defendants as to 
whether the note was paid or not, but upon the fuct whether the 
plaintiffs had performed the conditions on their part, on the perform- 
ance of which, only, the defendants agreed to pay the note in ques- 
tion,” while the plaintiff’s counsel insisted, that ‘the notice of pro- 
test served on the defendants was a sufficient notice to charge them as 
endorsers of the note in question; because, they will be presumed to 
have known that this note for $600 became due at the time mentioned 
in the notice, when the note intended to be referred to was protested,” 
and the whole gravamen of the opinion is, to show, not that the 
plaintiffs gave the defendants notice of the dishonor of the note in 
question, but that the notice which they did give, when taken in connec- 
tion with other facts, “ conveyed to the mind of the defendants informa- 
tion that the identical note in question had been dishonored.” It is no 
where pretended in the opinion that the ac/s of the plaintiffs were suf- 
ficient, in and of themselves, to charge the endorsers, but on the contrary 
thereof, it is the mind of the defendants, and that alone, which is looked 
at in the decision. 

That such was once the rule in this State, by which the liability 
of endorsers were to be ascertained, is not denied ; but was that the 
rule when the case of the Cayuga County Bank v. Warden and Gris- 
wold was decided, and can it be sustained by sound and correct 
reasoning ? 

At the Jefferson County Circuit, in June, 1841, before the case of 
Remer v. Downer was reported, Judge Gridley, in an action of debt 
against an endorser, doubted the correctness of the rule, and thought 
the endorser was discharged, but he ‘lt bound, under the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of The Ontario Bank v. Petrie, 3 Wen- 
dell, 456, to submit the question to the jury, whether the defendant 
had been misled—or, in the language of Judge Jewett, whether the 
notice of protest “conveyed to the mind of the endorser information 
that the identical note in question had been dishonored,” and the jury 
found in the affirmative, and rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs. Ona 
motion for a new trial, Bronson, Judge, is reported to have said, (2 Hill, 
593) that the recent decision in the Court of Errors, in the case of Re- 
mer v. Downer, had shaken the former decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and rendered it neccessary to consider the question upon principle, and 
a new trial was ordered. 
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It is proposed briefly to review the question, and present some con- 
siderations why the rule laid down in Remer v. Downer, and Ransom v. 
Mack, should be followed, hereafter, instead of the one laid down by 
Judge Jewett in the case of the Cayuga County Bank v. Warden and 
Griswold. 

If it may be assumed as admitted, “that it is important to establish 
some fixed and certain rule as to what shall be a sufficient description 
of the note, in a notice of dishonor, so that the holders of negotiable 
paper, and those who are contingently liable for its payment upon the 
fault of the parties who are primarily liable, may know and understand 
their rights and duties in each particular case that may arise,” then the 
rule laid down in Remer v. Downer and Ransom v. Mack, is correct ; 
but, that is one of the very questions in dispute, for if accessory facts 
may be let in to aid or help out a defective notice, then it follows as a 
matter of course, that the notice may vary according to the accessory 
facts, as they shall be few or many, weaker or stronger, or in other 
words, the sufficiency of the notice is then to be ascertained by the 
accessory facts, and not by any fixed or certain rule, as by comparing 
the note “ intended to be referred to in the notice of dishonor,” with the 
description contained of it in the notice served. In some cases the 
accessory facts may be so strong as to override entirely the notice given, 
and thus the notice, when taken in connection with those accessory 
facts, may convey to the mind of the endorser information of the iden- 
tity of the note dishonored, although it should misdescribe the note as 
to the parties, amount, and every other particular, or should be a blank 
notice and not describe it at all. 

If accessory facts may be used to aid, or help out, a defective notice, 
how far may they be used? If good in part, why not good in whole, 
and thus notice of presentment and non-payment to the endorsers be 
entirely dispensed with. If the mind of the defendant has anything to 
do with his liability, it must be immaterial how that state of mind is pro- 
duced, or that information conveyed to it, unless it can be maintained 
as good law and sound logic, that that state of mind must be produced, 
or that information conveyed to it, in a particular way—partly by the 
notice and partly by the accessory facts; but if that is the rule it de- 
feats the other proposition, for then,.the state of mind of the endorser, 
or the information conveyed to it, would not govern, but the mode or 
manner in which that state of mind was produced or information con- 
veyed to it; and, perhaps, the proportions which the notice and the 
accessory facts respectively had in producing that result. 

It will be found on examination, that the rule laid down by Judge 
Jewett, cannot be carried into active practice without producing the 
worst of consequences, not only to endorsers but to the holders of en- 
dorsed paper, by placing their right to recover, not within their own 
control and dependent upon their own acts, but by making their rights 
to depend on the “information which the notice conveys to the mind” 
of the endorser. It will not be contended, that the mind of the defend- 
ant may be looked to, to aid a recovery, and not to defeat one. If the 
plaintiff has a right to show what information a notice of dishonor 
conveyed to the mind of the defendant, in order to ascertain whether it 
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is a sufficient notice to charge him as an endorser, the defendant has, of 
course, a right to rebut the evidence, and show that it did not convey 
such information to his mind. It follows then, conclusively, that if the 
mind of the defendant may be looked into, in order to aid a defective 
notice, it may be looked into in order to defeat a perfect one. The 
issues at the circuits will then be, not whether the holder has given 
notice of the dishonor of the note in question, but what information 
the notice served, when taken in connection with the accessory facts in 
each particular case, conveyed to the mind of the defendant. Acces- 
sory facts will then be met by accessory facts, and the business tact 
and skill of each endorser will become a legitimate and important sub- 
ject of inquiry upon the trial of every cause. There is not a foreigner 
in the State, whether he be French or German, Jew or Gentile, who 
cannot defeat a recovery against him as an endorser, if he cannot read 
English, and that language is used in the notice of dishonor served, if 
the rule adopted in the case of the Cayuga County Bank against War- 
den and Griswold be correct. 

The error of the rule cannot be better illustrated than by reference 
to the case under review. Suppose on the re-trial of the cause ordered 
by the Court of Appeals, the defendants could show that one or both of 
them had been taken suddenly ill, and was in consequence thereof 
laboring, on the 3d day of May, 1845, under a temporary derangement, 
would it not be an impeachment of the integrity of the Court to sup- 
pose that in such a case the language of the Court would be otherwise 
than “ who can doubt but that this notice did not convey to the mind of 
the defendants, information of the identity of the note dishonored.” 
Do the rights of the holders of endorsed paper depend upon such con- 
tingencies ? and if not, do the liabilities of endorsers depend upon them ? 

Take another illustration. The endorser lives in a country town 
where the mail is received but once a week, and the note is protested at 
the county seat on Monday after the mail has left, and the notice of it 
is deposited in the post-office, directed to him, but which he will not 
receive by due course of mail until the next week on Monday; on 
Tuesday after the note is protested, it is sued, and on Wednesday the 
endorser is served with a summons and complaint, and that too, before 
he has received the notice, and before it has “ conveyed any informa- 
tion to his mind.” What then becomes of the reasoning of the judge 
in the case above referred to? 

Who is to judge whether the note is correctly described in the notice 
of protest, the court or the defendant? In the case above referred to 
the court undertakes to tell what kind of a judgment the defendants 
formed, and to substitute that as the judgment of the court. It is a 
dangerous rule for deciding causes, and one by which the liability of 
defendants must vary according to the intelligence of each particular 
endorser. 

But the most objectionable feature in the decision of the case of 
the Cayuga County Bank against Warden and Griswold, is, that it 
makes the terms and conditions of one independent contract, depen- 
dent upon the existence of other independent and separate contracts, 
and the terms and conditions of them, thus permitting the notice of the 
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dishonor of one note to vary, as there are few or many other notes en- 
dorsed by the same defendants. It is entirely clear from the evidence, 
and the opinion, that if Warden and Griswold had been endorsers of a 
$300 note, payable at the Cayuga County Bank, and falling due at or 
about the time the note in question did, although given to and held by 
some one, other than the bank, that the court would have held the no- 
tice of protest served, insufficient to charge them as endorsers of the 
note in question for $600. Cannot the court tell, as a question of law, 
whether the notice correctly described the note in question, as well 
without knowing whether there were other notes endorsed by the de- 
fendants payable at the same bank as with? Suppose there were other 
notes, how could that affect the question whether the note in suit was 
or was not correctly described in the notice of protest? The existence 
or non-existence of other contracts would not add one word, or dot an 
i, or cross a ¢, in either the note or notice. How then could the exis- 
tence of them, render a correct description less correct, or the want of 
them render an incorrect description Jess incorrect? Would not the 
papers read the same in either case? If the notice does not describe 
the contract correctly when other notes exist, it does not describe it 
correctly when they do not exist. 

Notices of protest may be verbal or written; if written, the ques- 
tion is upon the written notice, when compared with the note. If it de- 
scribe the note correctly it is sufficient, whether the endorser under- 
stands it or not, and its sufficiency can be ascertained with the same 
certainty, that it can be ascertained at the circuit whether the note 
produced is the one described in the declaration or complaint, and as 
a question of law, the same rule should govern in the one case as in 
the other, and the same variance which should prevent a note being 
read in evidence in the one case, should prevent its being read in evi- 
dence in the other; and it would be as pertinent to inquire at the cir- 
cuit on a question of variance or misdescription between the note pro- 
duced and the one described in the declaration or complaint, whether 
the defendant had made other notes, or what was the state and condi- 
tion of his mind in order to ascertain whether such variance or misde- 
scription existed, as for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is a 
misdescription between the note produced and the one described in the 
notice of protest. 

Other and further reasons might be assigned in support of the views 
above expressed, but if what has been already stated, does not satisfy 
the understanding and convince the judgment, it is not supposed that 
any further argument will; and the final disposition of the question 
must therefore be left to be disposed of when some one shall inter- 
pose his own ignorance and inability to understand and know what 
is meant or intended by a written notice of protest as a defence to a 
recovery, and then, and not till then, may we hope for a final settle- 
ment of the question, whether the right to recover depends upon the 
fact, whether the notice is correctly described in the notice of protest, 
or whether it depends upon the information which the notice conveys 
to the mind of the defendant, when taken in connection with the peculiar 
aceessory facts of each particular case. 
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Promissory Notes, Notice of Non-Payment. 


Benj. Dole, plaintiff in error vs. Charles R. Gold, defendant in error. 
Before the Supreme Court of New York, March term, 1849. Judges 
Mullett, Hoyt, Sill and Marvin, present. 


Note by the Editor B. M.—Recent cases in the courts of New York and Massachu- 
setts, present views of the law with which few States and few individuals are familiar, 
in regard to notarial notice of protest. It has been generally held, and is so at this 
moment in nearly all the States, that a notice of protest is sufficient where the party 
interested receives it in due time and when the notice distinctly conveys to him, as 
endorser, information of the dishonor. The Supreme Court of the United States 
decided in the case of The Bank of Alexandria v. Swann, (Bankers’ Magazine, vol. 2, 
p- 146,) that “‘the law has prescribed no particular form for such notice. The 
object of the notice is merely to inform the endorser of the non-payment by the 
maker, and that he is held liable for the payment thereof.” 

And this point is laid down as clearly as the English language can express it, 
by Judge Story in the same Court, in the appeal of Mills v. Bank United States. In 
that case (Bankers’ Magazine, vol. 2, p. 159,) Judge Story uses the following 
language: ; 

“* The last objection to the notice is, that it does not state that payment was demanded at 
the bank when the note became due. It is certainly not necessary that the notice should con- 
tain such a formal allegation. It is sufficient that it states the fact of non-payment of the 
note, and that the holder looks to the endorser for indemnity. Whether the demand was 
duly and regularly made is matter of evidence to be established at the trial. If it be not 
legally made, no averment, however accurate, will help the case; and a statement of 
non-payment and notice is, by necessary implication, an assertion of right by the 
holder, founded upon his having complied with the requisitions of law against the 


endorser.” 
Notwithstanding these positions so clearly laid down, the Courts of Massachusette, 


New York and Michigan, have decided that a notice of non-payment must also in- 
form the parties THAT PAYMENT HAD BEEN DULY DEMANDED. 
The following is the ordinary form of notice adopted in Massachusetts. 


due this day, is protested for non-payment, by direction of the holder, payment having been 
duly demanded. 


The holder requires of you payment thereof. 
— Notary Public. 


In Maryland, usage is less strict and the ordinary form of notice is as follows: 


BALTIMORE, 
Please take notice that... ......sscccsececseeeeeccneneceeseeeseceen ee spromissory note 
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pO OE ERIS ET EA Cashier of the...............Bank for 
protest, and the same not being paid, 1s PROTESTED, and will be returned to the said 
Cashier, and that you are held liable for the payment thereof. 

Notary Public. 
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Form or Noricg usED IN PHILADELPHIA. 


draft on 
PEGE papiscinnedse cicsu es cess ceed ae aumnae sana tite : 
endorsed for $ 


eT ere 
the holder, being this day due, DEMANDED AND REFUSED, tt has been by me duly protested 
accordingly, and you will be looked to for payment, of which you hereby have notice. 
: — Notary Public. 


It is not for us to express an opinion upon these topics, one way or the other. It is 
enough for us to urge the attention of banking institutions and of holders of negotia- 
ble paper, to the discrepancy in the views of our highest courts and to the particular 
cases having reference to the requisites of a notarial notice of protest. Our banking 
subscribers will no doubt refer the matter to their legal counsel and take such 
measures as are deemed safe, for their own protection. The amounts at risk in monied 
institutions are too large, and the subject too important for them to pass over hastily. 
If the decisions of New York and Massachusetts are sustained, nearly every bank in 
other States runs great hazards daily by the omission of a few words, so strenuously 
urged by the courts of those two States to be necessary in a notice of protest. 

The decisions in Massachusetts are fully reported in our second volume pp. 160— 
168, and a late decision in Michigan to the same effect, in the same volume p. 159. 
We now proceed to furnish the late case in New York, reported for the New Yor: 
Legal Observer.—Editor B. M. 

A notice to the endorser of a promissory note must be sufficient on its face to 
charge him as the endorser, and cannot be aided or helped out by extrinsic facts. 

Such notice must, in such language as the holder may choose to adopt, inform the 
endorser of the fact that the note has been duly presented for payment, and that 
the maker has refused or neglected to pay it. 


Error to the Recorder’s Court of the City of Buffalo, to review 
judgment of that court affirming a judgment of a Justices’ Court. 

The action before the justice was for the recovery of the money due 
on a promissory note made by Andrew Cole, payable to the order oi 
Benjamin Dole and endorsed by him. Dole being served with process, 
appeared before the justice and plead the general issue. On the trial 
before the justice the plaintiff produced the note, proved the making 
and endorsing thereof, a demand of payment of the maker in due time, 
his refusal to pay, and that on the same day of the demand he caused « 
written notice to be served on Dole, the endorser, in the words follow- 
ing: 

Burrao, Sept. 8th, 1847 

“* Dear Sir :—A note of $22 50, made by Andrew Cole and payable to your order, 
and endorsed by you, is due this day, and has not been paid. You will therefor- 
take notice that I am the owner and holder of said note, and look to you for the 
payment of the same. 

Yours, &c. 
C. R. Goro.” 

And thereupon the plaintiff rested his case. The defendant, Dole, 


moved for a non-suit, on the ground that the notice was not sufficient 
17 
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to charge him as endorser ; that is, it was defective in not stating that pay- 
ment of the note had been demanded of the maker. 

The justice refused the non-suit, and gave judgment for the plaintiff 
against Dole for the amount of the note, interest and costs. The judg- 
ment was taken to the Recorder’s Court, by certiorari, and there 
affirmed. The judgment of the Recorder’s Court is now brought here 
by writ of error. The only question made on the argument in this 
court, or presented by the case, relates to the sufficiency of the notice 
to the plaintiff in error, to charge him as endorser of the note made by 
Cole. 

March term, 1849.—Muttetr, J., now delivered the opinion of the 
court :—The conditional nature of the endorsee’s contract is not denied 
in this case, nor is it denied that to make the endorser liable, the holder 
of the note must prove on the trial, that the payment of the note was 
properly demanded of the maker, and refused or neglected by him; or, 
in other words, that the note was dishonored by the maker, and that 
the requisite notice was given to the endorser. The demand and non- 
payment were sufficiently proved before the justice, and the only ques- 
tion for our consideration relates to the sufficiency of the notice to the 
endorser. The notice was a written notice subscribed by Gold, the 
holder of the note, addressed to the endorser, dated and served the day 
the note became due, and stated that the note, describing it, was due 
that day and had not been paid, and that the subscriber was the owner 
and holder of the note, and looked to the endorser for the payment of 
the same. This presents the question whether it was necessary that 
the notice should inform the endorser that payment of the note had 
been demanded of the maker. In this State, the sufficiency of the notice, 
when there is no dispute about the facts, is a question of law to be 
determined by the court. Vanhoesen v. Alstyne, 3 Wend. 75; The Bank 
of Utica v. Bender, 21 Wend. 643; Remer v. Downer, 23 Wend. 620; 
Ransom v. Mack, 2 Hill, 587; Spencer v. Bank of Salina, 3 Hill, 
520. 

These decisions are in accordance with the English doctrine on the 
subject, as it was asserted by Buller, Justice, in the case of Tindale v. 
Brown, decided in 1786, (1 T. R. 169,) and generally maintained by 
the King’s Bench ever since. For the more recent English decisions 
on this subject, see the chancellor’s references in the case of Remer v. 
Downer, above cited. The same principle is adopted in several of the 
States. In Massachusetts, in the case of Gilbert v. Dennis, 3 Met. 495; 
Pinkham v. Macy, 9 Met.R. 374. In Pennsylvania, in the case of Bean- 
zar v. Wightman, 7 Watts & Sergt. 261. In Michigan, in the case of 
Platt v. Drake, 1 Doug. Mich. Rep. 296, and by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the cases of The Bank of Columbia v. Lawrence, 1 
Peters’ Rep. 578, Thompson, J., 582; Rhett v. Poe, 2 Howard’s U. S. 
Rep. 457, Daniels, J., 480 to 481; Harris v. Robinson, 4 How. U. S. 
Rep. 336, Woodbury, J., 344 to 345. 

This being the settled law, the question of the sufficiency of the notice 
cannot be avoided by the court, under any pretence of submitting it to 
a jury to say, whether the party could understand what was meant, or 
whether he was misled by it or not. It is true, there may be many 
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facts connected with the question of proper diligence in giving notice, 
such as the residence of the parties, the course of communication be- 
tween them, &c., which must be submitted to a jury, but the notice, 
however and whenever sent, must speak for itself. In a case like the 
one under consideration, there are no extrinsic facts for the jury to find: 
the notice was properly sent, and shows upon its face what information 
it gave the endorser, and the court must decide whether it is sufficient 
ornot. The necessity of giving notice to the endorser, grows out of 
the legal construction of the obligation which he assumes by endorsing 
the note. Mr. Justice Story, in his ‘Treatise on Promissory Notes, sec. 
135, says: “The endorsement of a note, in contemplation of law, 
amounts to a contract on the part of the endorser, with and in favor of 
the endorsee, and every subsequent holder to whom the note is trans- 
ferred. First. That the instrument itself and the antecedent signatures 
thereon are genuine. Second. That he, the endorser, has a good title 
to the instrument. Third. That he is competent to bind himself by 
the endorsement as endorser. Fourth. That the maker is competent to 
bind himself to the payment, and will, upon due presentment of the note, 
pay it at maturity. Fifth. That, if, when duly presented, it is not paid 
by the maker, he, the endorser, will, upon the due and reasonable notice 
given to him of the dishonor, pay the same to the endorsee or holder. 
‘I'he terms of this contract impose upon the endorsee or holder an obli- 
gation to make an attempt to obtain payment from the maker, and to 
give notice of such attempt and its failure to the endorser, and the per- 
formance of this obligation is a condition precedent to the right of the 
holder to resort to the endorser for the payment of the note. Until 
the performance of this obligation on the part of the holder, the en- 
dorser’s liability is contingent—upon the performance, it becomes abso- 
flute. One part of this condition precedent to be performed by the 
holder is in giving of the notice to the endorser. What must this 
notice contain? The requisites of the notice, that is, what information 
it must give to the endorser, must be prescribed by law, though the law 
requires no particular form of words in which that information must be 
conveyed. Slory on Bills of Exchange, § 390; Story on Promissory 
-Votes, § 348. 

In his Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, sec. 348, Mr. 
Justice Story says: “It is indispensable that the notice should either 
expressly or by just and natural implication, contain in substance the 
following requisites : 

“1st. A true description of the note, so as to ascertain its identity. 

“2d. An assertion that it has been duly presented to the maker at its 
maturity, and dishonored. 

“3d. That the holder or other person giving the notice, looks to the 
person to whom the notice is given for payment and indemnity.” 

The second requisite is the only one in question in this case. The 
counsel for the defendant in error, insists that it is not necessary in the 
notice to the endorser, to inform him that payment of the note had been 
demanded of the maker, and relies principally upon the case of Mills v. 
The Bank of the United States, 11 Wheat. Rep. 431, to sustain that 
proposition, Jt is true, that some of the language of the learned judge, 
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who delivered the opinion of the court in the case of Mills v. The Bank 
of the United States, disconnected from the subject matter of the case, 
would seem to favor the assumption of the defendant in error, but ap- 
plied to the case then under consideration, the opinion merely decides 
that a notice to an endorser of a note, describing it as payable at a 
particular bank, on a certain day, and endorsed by him, had been pro- 
tested for non-payment, was not fatally defective by reason of its not 
stating that payment was demanded at the bank when the note became 
due. See Ch. J. Shaw’s review of the opinion in the case of Mills v. 
The Bank of the United States, 3 Met. Rep. 495. 

But whatever may be considered as decided in the case of Mills v. 
The Bank of the United States, the opinion of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Story, in February, 1826, and before the particular re- 
quisites of a notice to an endorser had been a subject of much judicial 
discussion. About this time the particular point now under considera- 
tion, became a subject of extensive litigation in the English courts, 
which occupied their attention for several years. In 1825, it was 
decided by the King’s Bench, in Hartly v. Case, Abbott, C. J., deliver- 
ing the opinion, that a notice from the holder of a bill of exchange to 
the endorser, in the following form, “I am desired to apply to you for 
the payment of the sum of £150, due to myself on a draft drawn by 
Mr. S. on Mr. Case, which I hope you will, on receipt, discharge, to 
prevent the necessity of law proceedings, which otherwise will imme- 
diately take place,” was insufficient to charge the endorser, because it 
did not apprize the party of the fact of dishonor. ‘The C. J. says, that 
no particular form of words is necessary in such a notice, but the lan- 
guage used must be such as to convey notice to the party what the bill 
is, and that payment of it has been refused by the acceptor, 4 Barn. & 
Cres. 339; S.C. Dowling & Ryland’s, Rep. 505; 10 Eng. Com. Law 
Rep. 350. About the same time the great case of Solarte v. Palmer, 
originated in the Common Pleas. Lord Tenterden, at nisi-prius, in- 
structed the jury that a letter from the attorney of the holders, addressed 
to the endorsers of a bill of exchange, in the following words, “Gentle- 
men—A bill for £683, drawn by Mr. Joseph Keats upon Messrs. Daniel 
Jones & Co., and bearing your endorsement, has been put into our 
hands by the holders, (naming them,) with directions to take legal 
measures for the recovery thereof, unless immediately paid to yours,” 
&e., was insufficient to charge the endorser, to which direction the 
plaintiff excepted. The bill of exceptions stated that the C. J. did then 
and there declare and deliver his opinion to the jury, that the letter was 
not a sufficient notice of the dishonor and non-payment of the bill of 
exchange to entitle the plaintiffs to maintain their action against the 
defendants, and that the jury thereupon gave a verdict for the defendants. 
‘The court, upon the bill of exceptions, having overruled the decision of 
the Chief Justice,and given judgment for the plaintiff, this judgment was 
taken into the Court of Exchequer Chamber by writ of error; and in 
A. D. 1231, was reversed by the unanimous concurrence of all the 
members of the court. The leading opinion on the reversal was 
delivered by Tindal, C. J., who sustained the nisi-prius decision of 
Lord Tenterden, and, in his opinion, says—“The notice should at 
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least inform the party to whom it is addressed, either in express terms 
or by necessary implication, that the bill has been dishonored. In this 
notice we think no such information is conveyed in terms, or is to be 
necessarily implied from its contents. It is perfectly consistent with 
this notice, that the bill has never been presented at all.” 7 Bingham, 
350 ; 20 Eng. Com. Law Rep. 226. 

This case was appealed to the House of Lords, and decided there in 
1834, upon which the judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
was affirmed. Hark, J., delivering the leading opinion, says—* The 
letter of the plaintiff’s attorneys did not amount to a notice of the dis- 
honor of the bill, as such notice ought in express terms, or by neces- 
sary implication, to convey full information that the bill had been dis- 
honored.” Lord Brougham, C., concurred in the opinion, on the au- 
thority of Hartley v. Case, the unanimous decision of the Exchequer 
Chamber, and the 5th edition of Bayly on Bills, and remarked, “that 
the case was too clear for an appeal.” The decision of the House of 
Lords was concurred in by all the judges present, to wit: Williams J., 
Bolland, B., Alderson, B., Patteson, J., Taunton, J., Littledale, J., Vau- 
_ J.,and Gaselee, J. 1 Bing. N. C. 194; 27 Eng. Com. Law Rep. 
351. 

The next case in point of time is that of Boulton v. Welch, decided 
in the Common Pleas, in 1837. Park, J., at nisi-prius, had decided 
that a notice from the holder to the endorser of a promissory note, 
describing the note by its amount, the maker’s name, its date and the 
time of its payment, and stating that it was endorsed by him, and that 
“it became due yesterday, and was returned to him (the holder) un- 
paid,” and requesting payment forthwith, was not sufficient. A verdict, 
however, was taken for the plaintiff, with leave to the defendant to 
move fora non-suit. On the hearing of the rule nisi for a non-suit, 
Tindal, C. J., said—“ It did not appear from the letter, (notice,) by 
necessary inference, that the note had been dishonored. The rule 
requires that either expressly or by necessary inference, the notice 
should disclose that the bill or note had been dishonored; here the 
notice only states that the note had become due and had been returned 
unpaid. I think, therefore, that the notice is insufficient, and that this 
rule must be made absolute.” Park, Bosanquet and Coltman, Justices, 
expressly concurred on the authority of Hartley v. Case and Solarte v. 
Palmer, 3 Bing. N.C. 683; 32 Eng. Com. Law Rep. 283. In the case 
of Phillips v. Gould, Patteson, J., at the sittings in London, im 1838, 
ruled that notice from the holder to the endorser of a bill of exchange, 
stating that a bill of exchange (describing it) lies at my office due and 
unpaid, was not a good notice of the dishonor of the bill, and referred 
to the case of Solarte v. Palmer, as decided by the House of Lords, 8 
Carrington & Payne, 335; 34 Eng. Com. Law Rep. 425. 

In the case of Strange v. Price, decided in the Common Pleas, in 
1839, that court, on the authority of Hartly v. Case and Solarte v. 
Paimer, decided that a notice in substance as follows: Messrs. S. & 
Co., inform Mr. P. that Mr. B’s acceptance, £57 5s, 5d., is not paid. 
As endorser Mr. P. is called upon to pay the money, which will be 
expected immediately,” was insufficient. Denman, C. J., Littledale, 

_ 
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Patteson, and Coleridge, Justices, concurring. 10 Ad. & Ellis, 125; 
37 Eng. Com. Law Rep. 71. 

In the case of Messenger v. Southey, decided in the Common Pleas, 
in 1840, the question of the requisites of a notice to an endorser of a 
bill of exchange again came before the court for consideration. ‘The 
notice was in this form: “ Sir; This is to inform you that the bill I 
took you, £15 2s. 6d., is not took up, and 4s. 6d., expenses, and the 
money | must have immediately. My son will be in London on Friday 
morning,”—was within the previous decisions insufficient. Tindal, J., 
delivering the opinion of the court. Manning & Granger’s Rep. 7639; 
Eng. Com. Law Rep. 360. 

The last English case to which I am able to refer, is that of Furse v. 
Sharwood, decided in the King’s Bench, in 1841, in which, after a 
review of all the previous cases, it was determined in substance that the 
notice of the dishonor of a bill, by whatever party given, is insufficient 
if it merely state that the bill has not been paid when due. 2 Ad. & 
Ellis Rep. N.S. 338; 42 Eng. Com. Law Rep. 726. ‘Thus, after a 
kind of judicial obstinacy on the part of some of the judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas, for about sixteen years, it is finally settled by all the courts, 
with the express concurrence of the ablest judges of one of the most 
commercial nations on earth, that when there is no dispute about the 
facts, the sufficiency of notice to an endorser of a bill or note is a 
question of law, and that the notice must, by its language, directly or by 
reasonable implication, inform the endorser that the paper has been dis- 
honored, or the court will declare it insufficient. The same principle 
was adopted by the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in 1842, 
in the case of Gilbert v. Dennis, 3 Met. Rep. 495, and adhered to by 
the same court in 1845, in the case of Pinkham v. Macy, 9 Met. Rep. 
174. In this last case, Shaw, C. J., re-asserts the rule that the “ notice 
must be such as to inform the endorser, either in terms or by reasona- 
ble implication, that the note is dishonored; that is, that it has been 
presented for payment and payment refused, or other acts done which 
are deemed equivalent.”—[See Bankers’ Magazine, vol. ii. p. 160-168.] 

It appears by the digests that the same rule is adopted in several of 
the other States, but J have not time to refer to the decisions. 

In 1845, after these repeated and almost annual adjudications of the 
English and some the highest American courts, for twenty years, the 
same learned jurist, who delivered the opinion in the case of Mills v. 
The Bank of the United States, in his Commentaries on Promissory 
Notes, not only states the “indispensable requisites” of the notice to 
aa endorser, as above quoted from sec. 348, but in sec. 350, as to the 
statement in the notice, that the note has been duly presented and dis- 
honored, says—“ This statement is essential to establish the claim or 
right of the holder, or other party giving notice, for otherwise he will 
not be entitled to any payment from the endorser. It will be sufficient, 
indeed, if the notice sent, necessarily, or even fairly, implies by its terms 
that there has been a due presentment and dishonor at the maturity of 
the note, but mere notice of the fact that the note has not been paid, 
affords no proof whatever that it has been presented in due season, or 
even that it has been presented at all.” And in sec. 354, the same 
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learned author, after remarking that the rule adopted in the American 
courts upon the subject, is far more liberal than that generally main- 
tained in the English courts, says—* If, however, there be no statement 
of the dishonor of the note, nor any thing from which it can fairly be 
implied, that due presentment has been made, the notice would seem to 
be fatally defective.” This rule requires only that the endorser should 
have notice of the dishonor of the note. Whatever will show the dis- 
honor is sufficient, where a note is made payable at a bank, or other 
particular place, it is the business of the maker to have funds there at 
the time to take it up, and if he neglect to do so he dishonors his note, 
and it is sufficient to inform the endorser of that fact. No personal 
demand of the maker is necessary. But the maker of a negotiable 
promissory note, payable at large, which may be transferred ad infinitum, 
without his knowledge, does not dishonor his note until upon due pre- 
sentment and demand, he refuses or neglects to pay it. In such case, 
the holder must make a personal demand, or what is equivalent to a 
personal demand of the maker, before he can claim as against the en- 
dorser, that the note is dishonored. Taylor v. Snyder, 3 Denio, 145; 
Gilmore v. Speis, 1 Barb. S. C. Rep. 158. I confess I am unable to 
perceive upon what ground this rule can be called illiberal. It pre- 
scribes no particular form of notice, which business men must go to a 
law book to learn, and which must be adhered to even at the expense 
of substance. It simply requires the holder, in such language as he 
may choose to adopt, to inform the endorser of the fact that the maker, 
on being called upon, has neglected to pay the note. That the contin- 
gency upon which the endorser’s promise to pay the note depended, 
has happened, and that his liability has become absolute, or in other 
words, to do what he agreed to do, as the condition of having the en- 
dorser’s security. This is a condition of the contract important to the 
endorser, whose rights are as worthy of protection as those of the holder, 
and I do not see upon what principle the courts can deprive him of its 
benefits. It is no answer to say that the holder cannot recover in an 
action against the endorser, without proving the dishonor of the paper 
by the party primarily liable. ‘The endorser is not bound by his con- 
tract to incur the trouble, expense and business discredit of a law-suit to 
tind out his liability. He contracted for a cheaper, fairer and more 
business-like mode of information, and he has a right to it, and by the 
rules of fair dealing he has a right to rely on it. And I have no doubt 
that if an endorser has been induced to pay the paper endorsed by him, 
by a false notice of its dishonor, he may recover back the money from 
the party who has thus fraudulently obtained it. 

It was suggested on the argument, that the rule contended for is too 
inflexible and unvarying for practical business purposes ; that the activity 
of commercial pursuits could not safely be cramped by fixed rules on 
this subject. If it is necessary that this subject should be regulated by 
law, it is highly proper that that law, however liberal and expanded it 
may be, should be fixed and invariable. That this subject should be 
governed by law, is a conclusion not only of reason but of experience. 
Commercial business dreads nothing so much as uncertainty; it can 
adapt itself to almost any fixed system, but cannot endure change and 
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mutability in a system by which it is to be governed. Uncertainty de- 
stroys business confidence and discourages enterprise. What man 
would deal in commercial paper, which in some form or other must in 
all commercial countries be to a great extent the medium of exchange 
and business, if the liability of the parties to it were from time to time 
and again and again, to be left to the verdict of a jury, who, with the 
purest motives and highest intelligence, have, from their organization, 
no power to produce uniformity of decision. The necessity of fixed 
rules on the subject of notice to endorsers was strongly advocated by 
Lord Mansfield, and the evils of judicial hesitancy to declare such ques- 
tions to be questions of law and not of fact, noticed by Buller, J., in the 
case of Tindall v. Brown, above referred to. In alluding to the course of 
English decisions on this subject at that time, the last mentioned honest 
and learned judge remarked that the numerous cases on this subject 
reflect great discredit on the courts of Westminister. They do infinite 
mischief in the mercantile world, and this evil can only be remedied by 
doing what the court wished to do in the case of Metcalf v. Hale, by 
considering the reasonableness of time a question of law and not of fact. 
This evil, which would be as great now as it was then, has been reme- 
died by the adoption of the rule proposed, and the measure has received 
the approbation of the business experience and the judicial wisdom of 
three generations, and J have no doubt that it ought to be sustained, for 
its conformity to the contract between the parties, for its own intrinsic 
reasonableness, and for its fitness to promote the safety and prosperity 
of commercial transactions. After having examined this question more 
with reference to the importance of the principle involved in it, than the 
amount in controversy between the parties, ] have come to the conclu- 
sion that the sufficiency of the notice under consideration was a ques- 
tion of law, that the notice was clearly defective, that the Justice and 
the Recorder’s Court erred in sustaining it, and that for this reason the 
judgment of the Recorder’s Court, and that of the Justice, must be 
reversed. 

Hoyt, Presiding Judge, and Justices Sitt and Marvin, concurred. 


New York Legal Observer August 1849. 


Note.—This decision will put holders of negotiable paper on the enquiry as to the 
legal requisites of a notarial notice. The law is manifestly not well understood by 
our bankers and notaries, even in the city of New York,—as will appear by the follow- 
ing form of notice used in June 1849. 

This is, we understand, the notarial form hitherto and at present used in the city of 
New York, and which, under the decisions now reported, is INFORMAL AND INSUF- 
FICIENT.—It is not so precise as the Philadelphia form, p 193. [Editor B. M.] 


Kisskinenvehetn te ceceeeeecececceceee «Please to take notice that a promissory note made 


endorsed by you, is protested for non-payment, and that the holders look to you for pay- 
ment thereof. 
Notary Public. 
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THE STATE OF BANKING IN IRELAND. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, July 1849. 


We have not referred very lately to the state of banking in Ireland, 
although the calamitous events of which that country has been the 
scene, during the past two years, have afforded ample materials for in- 
teresting discussion. The effects of the famine, the destitution, and 
the attempted insurrection, have made themselves evident in a variety 
of ways; but we doubt if any illustration could be stronger than that 
derived from the state of banking business in that country at the pre- 
sent time. The decline in the volume of circulation—the decrease of 
discounts and banking accommodation—and, we fear, the increase of 
unpaid bills in the hands of bankers, give evidence of a period of dis- 
tress such as even Ireland has rarely seen. It appears, however, as if a 
new era were fortunately commencing. All the reports yet received of 
the condition of the crops—more especially of the potato crop—are of 
a very satisfactory character; and should the anticipations of coming 
plenty be realized, we may once more hope to see that country raised 
from its present condition to one of comparative prosperity. 

Ireland, unlike Scotland and England, has not long possessed the ad- 
vantages of a good banking system. Before 1825, when the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland was established, the provinces were almost entirely 
without banks. The Bank of Ireland had no branches until the pro- 
posed formation of new banks led the directors to endeavor to occupy 
the more advantageous districts; and before that time the whole 
country, excepting Dublin—and even this exception need hardly be 
made—was the prey of unprincipled usurers and needy speculators, 
who, under the pretence of being bankers, were merely the utterers of 
promissory notes, which they had no capital to meet when required. 
Hence the frequent and numerous failures of these banks, and the loss 
of confidence of the public, who, being so constantly victimized, at 
last endeavored to avoid the use of banks or bank notes, by practising 
hoarding and barter—practices which prevail to this day in many parts 
of Ireland to a greater extent than can readily be imagined. 

It is necessary, before coming to a conclusion on any statistical data 
which may present themselves from an examination of the Circulation 
Returns of the Irish Banks, to bear these facts in mind. The public 
were surprised last year to learn, from the official reports of the Sav- 
ings’ Bank Commissioners, that during the period of most extreme dis- 
tress in Ireland, occasioned by the failure of the potato crop, the de- 
posits in these savings’ banks had steadily increased. The rise or fall 
in the total amount of savings’ banks deposits had previously been 
looked to as a barometer of the condition of the working classes. It 
was supposed that when the deposits increased workmen were generally 
well employed and saving money; and that when they were without 
work, and living upon their reserved earnings, an opposite effeet might 
naturally and certainly be looked for. Such, however, was not the 
case in the instance referred to; and although the apparent anomaly 
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has been in some measure explained by the statement that the mass of 
depositors in [reland were not the working classes, but those who 
ought not to have become depositors in these banks, yet the fact itself 
shows how easily we might be misled, judging merely from the prima 
facie view of statistical statements from the sister country. 

The obvious conclusions to be drawn from an examination of the 
Jrish Circulation Returns, which we have published monthly since the 
passing of the Acts by which they were required, are not likely, how- 
ever, to be very erroneous. We will first quote the figures themselves, 
and afterwards comment on the peculiarities they disclose. 

By the Act of 8 and 9 Vict. c. 37, passed in July, 1845, the circula- 
tion of the several Irish Banks was fixed at the undermentioned amounts. 
The terms were, that the banks should be allowed to issue notes to the 
extent of the several “fixed issues” then determined, (being the ave- 
rage circulation of each bank for the year ending Ist May, 1845,) 
without being obliged to hold any amount of specie beyond what they 
might themselves consider necessary or convenient; but it was enacted 
that for any additional notes issued after the 6th December, 1845, the 
banks must hold a corresponding sum in gold. For the purpose of 
comparison we annex (1) the amounts of the fixed issues; (2) the 
amount of notes in circulation, as given in our last month’s number, 
viz: to the 21st April, 1849; (3) the total of gold and silver held by 
the several banks at the time the issues were “ fixed ;” and (4) the total 
of gold and silver held by the several banks at 21st April, 1849. By 
comparing these several amounts, the effect of the recent distress in 
Jreland on the circulation, and on the stock of specie, will be apparent :— 














Circulation, Specie held, Specie held, 

Fized Issue. April 21,1849. Jan. 3, 1846. 4pril21, 1549. 

Bank of Ireland,. . . . . £3,738,428 £2,604 ,150 £1,247,955 £807,877 
Provincial Bank,. . .. . 927 ,667 657,837 502,576 352,105 
Belfast Bank, ..... . 281,611 203,598 178,090 104,173 
Northern Bank, .... . 243,440 171,697 114,544 92,974 
Meeeemes 6 + 4 4 es 311,079 195,464 100,868 47,581 
National Bank, ..... 761,757 492,824 307,661 251,412 
Carrick-on-Suir Nat. Bank, . 24,084 8,673 7,958 3,014 
Clonmel National Bank, . . 66,428 37,578 29,602 15,783 
Torats (Irish Banks) . . £6,354,494 £4,376,821 £2,489,254 £1,674,919 


Thus showing a decrease in the circulation of the notes of the sev- 
eral banks of £1,977,673, and a decrease in the amounts of specie 
held of £814,335, between the dates specified. 

There are peculiarities attending the note circulation of Ireland, in 
consequence of the issue of notes for sums under £5, which may ren- 
der it interesting to see whether the decrease on the whole amount has 
taken place chiefly amongst the small notes, or amongst those for £5 
and upwards. The comparison is as follows :— 

At 3d Jan. 1846. At Qist April 1849. Decrease. 
Notes of £5and upwards, . . . . . £3,039,854 £2,306,124 £733,730 
Dittounder £5, ....... . « 4,364,509 2,070,695 2,293,814 


Thus showing that, while the “notes of £5 and upwards” have de- 
creased £733,730 only, the amount of “small notes” has decreased no 
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less than £2,293,814, or more than three times the former sum. It should 
perhaps be stated, that by Sir Robert Peel’s measure, notes for fractional 
sums of 25s., 35s., &c., were not allowed to be re-issued after they 
were paid into the several banks, and that no doubt the greater portion 
of them have by this time been “retired ;” but as it was expected that 
one pound notes would generally be taken in place of these * fractional 
notes,” the same result as that shown by the above figures would prob- 
ably have appeared under the circumstances which have occurred, 
although the * fractional notes” had not been called in. 

In order to show that this great change in the volume of the circu- 
lation has been chiefly confined to Ireland, we annex a statement of the 
circulation of the English and Scotch banks, at the same dates as those 
above quoted for the Irish banks. 











At 3d Jan. 1846. At 21st April, 1849. Decrease. 

Bank of England, ... . . . £20,071,330 £18,589,569 £1,431;761 
Private Banks, . «© 6 « «© © » 4,431,246 3,636,800 794,446 
Joint Stock Banks, ...... 3,162,340 2,798,318 364,022 
Scotch Banks, . . «© + «© © «© « 3,336,409 2,907,915 428,494 
£31,051 ,325 £27 ,982,602 £3,068,723 


Thus showing that while the circulation of the whole of the banks 
in Great Britain has decreased about one-tenth of the total amount in 
circulation at the 3d January, 1846, the circulation of the Irish banks 
has diminished nearly one-third, as compared with the same period. 

Mr. Murray, the chief officer in the Provincial Bank of Ireland, gave 
the following explanation respecting the note currency of that country, 
in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on Banks of Issue, 
in 1841; and it will be found to be worthy of attention, taken in con- 
nection with the facts shown by the above returns. He said :— 

“The chief trade of Ireland, being a trade in provisions, those pro- 
visions, whether corn, cattle or flour, come to market immediately after 
the harvest; the produce comes to market in very small quantities ; the 
farmers are exceedingly numerous, and each of them occupies but a 
small quantity of land. The circulation, therefore, immediately after 
the harvest, extends itself rapidly, and continues to extend, according to 
circumstances arising out of the season, down to the middle of January, 
and sometimes till February, when it reaches its maximum. From 
about the Ist of October on to about the Ist of February the circula- 
tion is increasing, and from the Ist of February down to the Ist of 
August it is usually diminishing, when it reaches its minimum, and it 
expands again after harvest.” 

Without attempting to discuss the important questions that may be 
raised on a consideration of the facts indicated by the figures quoted 
above, we may briefly point to some of the conclusions which appear 
to us to be fairly drawn from the circumstances. 

As regards the indications of distress and suffering shown by the 
rapid decline in the volume of the circulation, the facts have come be- 
fore us so painfully by other illustrations, that we need not dwell upon 
the subject. It is quite clear that if the banks have had their issues re- 
duced a third, their discounts must have diminished in a corresponding 
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degree; and we may assume that the deposits have been diminished, 
although the depositors in banks in Ireland, being generally of a class 
of persons independent of many of the contingencies of trade and com- 
merce, may not have been so much affected in their circumstances as 
those less fortunately situated. Leaving the facts as regards the con- 
dition of the country, as suggestions for our readers after consideration, 
we may fairly inquire how far the experience of the last three years of 
banking in Ireland corresponds with the views held by those who 
passed the Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845, and whether it does not afford 
an additional proof of the unsoundness of the “Currency theory,” and 
the impolicy of attempting to make a domestic currency conform to the 
fluctuations in the foreign exchanges. 

According to the advocates of this theory, the circulation should ex- 
pand when the exchanges are favorable, and contract when they are un- 
favorable, whatever may be the state of the country or the peculiarities 
of a local circulation. But it is very evident that in the case of Ireland 
this has not been the result; and in the words of the witnesses exam- 
ined before the late Committee on Commercial Distress, “the Act has 
been imperative,” so far as Ireland is concerned. In fact, the banking 
business of that country is now conducted on what has been termed 
“banking principles,” as distinguished from the currency principles of 
Mr. Jones Loyd and Sir Robert Peel. The circulation has decreased— 
not because the exchanges have been unfavorable, but because bankers 
have not thought it desirable to lend their money to insolvent traders ; 
and the circulation will improve when the circumstances of the country 
improve, and not because the exchange with New York is higher now 
than it was a month or two since. 

The Irish bankers show very clearly that they know their business 
much better than the legislature which attempted to teach them. They 
have regulated their advances by the wants and capabilities of their cus- 
tomers,—not by the pleasant theory which makes the foreign exchanges 
the test of what a banker may or may not advance to his customer. In 
short, they have proved that the home currency of a country must be 
regulated by local circumstances, and cannot be governed by any cur- 
rency “ principle” which does not recognize this fact. If, in obedience 
to the principle of the law of 1845, the banks had begun to issue their 
notes by way of discount Jibera/ly, as soon as the influx of bullion set 
in some months ago, what would have been the result? A few strug- 
gling men might, for a time, have been preserved from bankruptcy ; 
but the dishonored bills of the banks would have increased to an 
alarming extent. The exercise of a wise discretion has prevented this 
result; but it appears to us to be a course of conduct utterly opposed 
to the principle of the Irish Bank Act. Our readers have the means of 
determining whether this conclusion is correct or not; and whether 
the experience of Irish banking, during the past three years, does not 
effectually negative the principle on which Siz Robert Peel founded his 
celebrated scheme, which aggravated the panic in 1847, and would have 
operated in the same way in Ireland and Scotland, but that the bankers 
there fortunately had the power to disobey its requirements, and act 
according to the directions of experience and common sense. 
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BANKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Communicated to the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


Suggestions for Establishing a Bank in the N. Provinces of Brazil. 


I beg to call the attention of the important and wealthy classes of 
this land, who are addressed through the medium of your publication, 
to a field for extensive banking operations, which is totally unprovided 
for. The country here alluded to is the northern part of Brazil. This 
empire, it is well known, is rich in all the products of a tropical clime. 
It is advancing in the estimation of nations. Its once dormant energies 
are awakening to the sounds of civilization. Already an anti-slavery 
paper has been started, and before long it is hoped this blot upon the 
possessors of that land, will be wiped away by the glorious ery of free- 
dom. Industry and the arts make great changes in a nation, and of 
this statement Brazil is an example. The cultivation of coffee, sugar, 
and cotton, has very much increased of late years, which shows that 
the inhabitants know their own interests. The establishment of steam- 
boats along the coast has tended much to cement the bond of friendship 
and sympathy which exists between the northern and southern parts of 
the empire. But yet, with all these improvements, Brazil, in its north- 
ern provinces, has not attempted to provide itself with banking institu- 
tions. With the exception of the Treasury, (which issues notes and is 
the Government bank) a public joint-stock company, “O Banco do 
Commercio,” (or Commercial Bank) one opened two years since in 
Bahia, there does not exist a single banking establishment in any other 
part of the empire. Along the coast we meet with the important sea- 
ports of Bahia, (containing about 200,000 inhabitants) Pernambuco, 
(about 10,000) Rio Grande, Marahan, Mageio, and Para. These 
towns are destitute, with the exception of the first, of any banking 
institutions ; and even in Rio de Janeiro so little confidence is reposed 
in the banks there established, that the English and other merchants 
prefer keeping their cash in their coffers, to trusting it to that establish- 
ment. The issue in the city of Rio de Janeiro, and in the provinces 
adjoining, is chiefly of notes of the Treasury. Another kind of issue 
is prevalent in Rio de Janeiro, i. e., when bills or pr. notes issued by 
the bank fall due, another pr. note at several months date for the amount 
of the bills, is issued; interest is allowed upon it for the time it has to 
run, and added to the principal, and the bill passes current for the total 
amount; and when this obligation is presented for payment, it is dis- 
charged in a similar manner. Government notes are frequently ex- 
changed for these bills. These notes are usually preferred to gold or 
silver coin; but though this circumstance takes place in the proviaces 
near Rio, in the northern parts of the empire copper is so plentiful, and 
gold and silver so scarce, that these notes are more cheerfully received. 

In establishing a bank at Rio, there would be great difficulty, as the 
Treasury and the “ Banco do Commercio” have too much interest with 
the Government to allow a competitor to appear in the field. But in 
the towns above mentioned, I am assured by a gentleman who has just 
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returned from Rio, no great difficulty would exist in the formation of a 
bank. A memorial would have to be presented to the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, praying for permission to take this step; and my opinion is, 
tat they would rather encourage such an undertaking, as the Brazilians 
are too lax in their principles to carry on an establishment of that kind 
with success or prudence. In the towns above mentioned are many 
English firms, who, it is probable, would give such an enterprise en- 
couragement. 

The Brazilian law relating to commerce and banking, is somewhat 
loose and indefinite; but the high character of the English merchants 
generally, ensures to them safety and freedom in business operations. 
Until lately it was not customary in Rio, for a shopkeeper to give a 
receipt for goods which he had bought from English merchants; but 
the law generally favored and believed the entries in books of the latter 
more than any statement of the former. 

The towns [ have mentioned would afford a wide and remunerative 
field for foreign capital and enterprise. Were a company formed, with 
a head-office in London and branches at the various towns I have men- 
tioned, it would no doubt prove a paying concern, in the course of 
years. The rate of interest, 8 per cent. per annum, would be a fair 
remuneration for money advanced to parties on good security. Some 
Jews in Rio, though limited in number, carry on a good trade as bill 
discounters. 

The author of a “ Voyage up the Amazon and a Residence at Para,” 
states that a circulating medium is very much wanted in that part of the 
empire. Copper coin is so plentiful, that it is almost a drug in most of 
the provinces, whilst in Rio de Janeiro it is always at a discount. On 
this account government notes are readily received; and the ministers 
sometimes issue through different hands an immense amount of paper, 
which finding its way into the provinces, continues to circulate there 
until it at last finds a lower discount, by which maneeuvre, they realize a 
considerable profit. Here, then, is the field for capitalists. ‘There are 
difficulties, it is true, in the way; but these must be met. Such an un- 
dertaking would promote industry and commerce, encourage the honest 
and persevering, and improve, in a great degree, the well-being and com- 
fort of the inhabitants of Brazil. The bank established at Bahia is 
allowed to issue notes, with which they have frequently over-supplied 
the town, and by these means has displaced an equal amount of govern- 
ment paper. This bank, however, is obliged to give government paper 
for its notes, when the latter are presented for payment. Its directors 
are Portuguese or Brazilians: one or two of them may be respectable ; 
but the others do not scruple to avail of their interest to obtain advances 
and other favors for their relations. From this and the preceding rea- 
sons, this bank has been once or twice nearly insolvent; it is princi- 
pally one of issue. Banks of discount are much wanted in Bahia, and 
as the circulating medium is already plentiful there, the further issue of 
notes would not tend to the welfare of the country. In the northern 
parts of Brazil a paper currency is much wanted. 

These statements are not those of a mere theorist; but of persons qual- 
ified, by their long residence in Brazil, to give an opinion on the subject. 
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DIVIDENDS ON ENGLISH BANKRUPT ESTATES. 


4 list of the principal failures in London, 1847-8, their line of business, 
amount of liabilities and assets, and dividends paid, up to June, 1849. 


NAMES. BUSINESS. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 

{ Alexander & Co. L. Corn Trade, £573,188 £125,000 
Dividend paid, 2s. 8d. per £.—further expected. 

Barclay, Brothers & Co. Mauritius Trade, 389,504 395,491 
Dividend paid, 2s. 6d. per £.—further expected. 

fT Bensusan & Co. Mogador Trade, 57,961 2,316 
No dividend paid—estimated realization, 4d. per £. 

Booker, Sons & Co. Corn Trade, 40,000 * 
Dividend paid, 2s. 6d. per £. 

Boyds & Thomas, East India Trade, 38,684 29,554 
Dividend paid, 2s. per £.—and further anticipated. 

Braine, G. T. East India Trade, 226,412 411,349 
Dividend paid 15s. per £.—and 5s. per £. anticipated. 

Bruce, Buxton & Co. Bill Brokers, 347,000 61,000 
Dividend 1s. per £.—and further expected. 

Castellain, Sons & Co. General Merchants, 65,651 33,603 


Dividend paid, 10s. per £.—and a small addition expected. 

Cockerell, Larpent & Co. East India Trade, 619,393 809,254 
No dividend yet paid—value of assets very uncertain. 

Cotesworth, Powell & Pryor, Brazil & Spanish Am. 350,000 * 
Arrangements for 20s. per £.—and business resumed. 

Coventry & Sheppard, Corn Trade, 200,000 a 
Dividend paid, 5s. 6d. per £. 

Cruickshank, Melville & Co. E.and W. India T’de, 182,984 152,179 


No dividend—value of assets very uncertain. 


Douglass & Son, C. Corn Trade, 250,000 * 
Dividend paid, 5s. per £. 

Fraser, W. F. East India Trade, 33,665 40,307 
Dividend paid, 4s. per £.—further anticipated. 

Fry, Griffiths & Co. Colonial Brokers, $9,979 19,231 
Dividend paid, 4s. per £. 

Giles, Son & Co. Corn Trade, 152,824 90,911 
Dividend paid, 12s. per £2. 

Gower & Nephews, A.A. Spanish and Mauritius, 450,824 112,331 
Dividend paid, 1s. 6d. per £.—further anticipated. 

Harman & Co. Russia Trade, 641,439 110,194 
Dividend paid 3s. per £.—closely estimated to pay 3s. 3d. 

Hastie & Hutchinson, Corn Trade, 50,451 38,796 
Composition, 15s. per £. 

+t Johnson, Cole & Co. East India Trade, 122,666 71,844 
No dividend yet—expected to realize 4d. per £. 

King, Melvil & Co. Corn Trade, 200,000 . 
Dividend paid, 8s. per £. 

Kingston & Co, J. West India Trade, 25,245 44,382 


No dividend yet paid, 
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NAMES. BUSINESS. LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 


} Lackersteen, A. A. East India Trade, 185,529 100,355 
Dividend paid 6d. per £.—further small dividends expected. 

7 Lackersteen & Crake. East India Trade, 133,091 26,257 
Dividend paid, 103d. per £.—small dividend further expected. 

Leaf, Barnett, Scotson & Co. Warehousemen, 85,575 89,079 
Composition 16s. per £. 

Lyall, Brothers & Co. East India Trade, 340,387 151,556 
Dividend paid 1s. per £.—further anticipated. 

Morley, J. & W. Warehousemen, 119,731 89,217 
Composition, 11s. per £. 

Nevins & Allen, Corn Trade, 69,907 8,126 
Dividend paid, 1s. 10}d. per £. 

Perkins, Schlusser & Mullens, East India and Baltic, 127,327 136,048 
Dividend, 8s. per £.—and further dividend expected. 

Phillips & Co. S. East India Trade, 101,474 100,075 
Dividend paid, 1s. per £.—and further expecied. 

Phillips & Co. L. East India Trade, 18,368 64,840 
Dividend paid, 5s. per £.—and further expected. 

Reid, Irving & Co. W. I. and Mauritius, 660,432 846,756 
Dividend paid, 1s. 6d. per £.—and further expected. 

Reay & Reay, Wine Trade, 47,788 16,459 
Dividend paid 4s. per £.—and further anticipated. 

Rickards, Little & Co. East India Trade, 144,626 50,430 
Dividend paid, 1s. per £.—remainder very uncertain. 

Robinson & Co. W. R. Corn Trade, 94,362 100,390 
Dividend paid, 20s. per £. 

} Rougemont, Brothers & Co. General Merchants, 109,450 77,900 
Dividend, 8s. 3d. per £.—and further expected. 

Ryder, Wienholt & Co. East India Trade, 34,587 23,670 
Dividend paid, 2s. 3d. per £. 

Sanderson & Co. Bill Brokers, 168,000 447,000 
Dividend paid, 20s. per £.—and business resumed. 

Sargant, Gordon & Co. Colonial Brokers, 65,254 10,652 
Dividend 2s. 6d. per £ .—and further expected. 

Scott, Bell & Co. East India Trade, 99,629 143,248 
Dividend paid, 20s. per £.—and business resumed. 

‘Thomas, Son & Lefevre Russia Trade, 401,760 441,972 
Dividend, 20s. per £.—and business resumed. 

Thurburn & Co. East India Trade, 109,139 139,604 
Dividend paid, 2s. per £.—and further expected. 

‘T'rueman & Cook, Colonial Brokers, 379,104 381,835 
Dividend paid, 12s. per £.—and further expected. 

Usborne & Son, T. Corn Trade, 59,457 33,527 
Composition accepted of 11s. per £. 

Woodley, W. & J. Corn Trade, 99,509 90,845 
Dividend paid, 17s. 7d. per £. 

* Assets not mentioned. t Estates administered in Bankruptcy. 


The preceding table of failures, liabilities and assets is compiled from the second 
adition of ‘The Commercial Crisis of 1847 and 1848, by D. Morier Evans.” Pub- 


lished in London by Letts & Co., 1849. 
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EUROPEAN BANKERS. 


LIST OF BANKS AND BANKERS IN 


LONDON. 


From the London Bankers’ Almanac, 1849. 


Agra and United Service Bank, Old 
Jewry, (F. R. Hampton, Agent.) 

Bank of Australasia, ( William Milliken, 
Secretary,) 2, Moorgate Street. 

Bank of British North America, (G. De 
B. Attwood, Secretary,) 7, St. Helen’s 
Place, Bishopsgate Within. 

Bank of Ceylon, (Hugh Mackay, Secre- 
tary,) 32, New Broad Street. 

Bank of England, Threadneedle Street. 

Bank of North-western India, (J. Wat- 
son, Director,) King’s Arms Yard, 
Coleman Street. 

Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., 54, 
Lombard Street. 

Barnard, Dimsdale, Barnard & Dimsdale, 
50, Cornhill. 

Barnett, Hoares & Co., 62, Lombard 
Street. 

Biggerstaff, Wm. & John, 8, West Smith- 
field. 

Bosanquet & Franks, 73, Lombard Street. 

Bouverie, Norman and Murdoch, 11, 
Haymarket. 

British and Australian Bank, 21, Cole- 
man Street. 

British and Colonial Bank and Loan 
Company, 50, Moorgate Street. 

Brown, Janson & Co., 32, Abchureh 
Lane. 

Bult, James, Son & Co., 85 and 86, 
Cheapside. 

Call, Sir W. P. Bart., Marten & Co., 25, 
Old Bond Street. 

Child & Co., Temple Bar. 

Clearing House, Post Office Court, Lom- 
bard Street. 

Cocks & Biddulph, 43, Charing Cross. 

Colonial Bank, (Chas. A. Calvert, Secre- 
tary,) 13, Bishopsgate Within. 

Commercial Bank of London, Lothbury, 
(A.R. Cutbill, Manager,) and 6, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Coutts & Co., 59, Strand. 

Cunliffe, Roger, 24, Bucklersbury. 

Cunliffe, Brookes, Cunliffe & Co. 24, 
Lombard Street. 

Curries & Co. 29, Cornhill. 

Davis, Robert & Co. 187, Shoreditch. 

De Lisle, Janvrin, & De Lisle, 16, De- 
vonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 

Denison, Heywood, Kennards & Co. 4, 
Lombard Street, 


18* 


Dixon, Brooks & Dixon, 25, Chancery 
Lane. 

Drewett & Fowler, 4, Princes Street, 
Bank. 

Drummonds, 49, Charing Cross. 

Feltham, John & Co. 42, Lombard St. 

Fullers & Co. 65, Moorgate Street. 

Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. 67, Lom- 
bard Street. 

Goslings & Sharpe, 19, Fleet Street. 

Hanburys, Taylor & Lloyds, 60, Lom- 
bard Street. 

Hankeys & Co. 7, Fenchurch Street. 

Herries, Farquhar, Davidson, Chapman 
& Co. 16, St. James’ Street. 

Hill, Charles & Sons, 17, West Smith- 
field. 

Hoares, 37, Fleet Street. 

Hopkinson, Charles & Co. 3, Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place. 

Ionian Bank, ( William Kettlewell, Secre- 
tary,) 6, Great Winchester Street. 

Johnston, Hugh & John & Co. 15, Great 
Bush Lane. 

Jones, Lloyd & Co. 43, Lothbury. 

Jones & Son, 41, West Smithfield 

Kinloch, G. F., & Sons, 1, New Broad 
Street. 

London & County Joint Stock Banking 
Co. (Henry Luard, General Mana- 
ger,) 71, Lombard Street; Branch, 41, 
West Smithfield. 

London Joint Stock Bank, (Geo. Pol- 
lard, General Manager,) 5, Princes: 
Street, Bank Western Branch, 69, 
Pall Mall. 

London and Westminster Bank, Loth- 
bury, (J. W. Gilbart, General Mana- 
ger;) Branches, 1, St. James’s Square, 
(Oliver Vile, Manager;) 213, High 
Holborn, ( William Ewings, Manager; ) 
3, Wellington Street, Borough, (Ed- 
ward Kingsford, Manager;) $7, High 
Street, Whitechapel, (William Dent 
Asperne, Manager:) and 4, Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street, (Geo. M. Mitch- 
ell, Manager.) 

Lubbock, Sir John Wm., Bart., Forster, 
& Co. 11, Mansion House Street. 

Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Masterman 
& Co. 35, Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street. 

Martin, Stones & Martins, 68, Lom- 
bard Street. 
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National Bank of Ireland, (S. N. King, 
Secretary,) 13, Old Broad Street. 

National Provincial Bank of England, 
(Daniel Robertson, General Manager), 
112, Bishopsgate Within. 

Oriental Bank, W. W. Cargill, Chief 
Manager Walbrook. 

Pickstock, John, Luce & Co. 39, Cle- 
ment’s Lane. 

— & Lacy, 60, West Smith- 

e 


Praed, Fane, Praed & Johnston, 189, 
Fleet Street. 

Prescott, Grote, Ames & Cave, 62, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Price, Marryat & Co., 3, King William 
Street, City. 

Provincial Bank of Ireland, (Thomas 
Hewat, Secretary,) 42, Old Broad 
Street. 

Puget, Bainbridges & Co. 12, St. Paul’s 

burch Yard. 

Ransom & Co. 1, Pail Mall East. 

Robarts, Curtis & Co. 15, Lombard St. 

Rogers, Olding & Co. 29, Clement’s 

ane. 


Royal Bank of Australia, (Thomas Hug- ° 


gins, Secretary,) 2, Moorgate Street 
City. 
Sapte, Banbury, Muspratt & Co. 77, 
ombard Street. 
Scott, Sir Samuel, Bart., & Co. 1, Cav- 
endish Square. 


LIsT OF 


Alexandria, Briggs & Co. 

Aleppo, Wm. and Rt. Black & Ce. 

Amsterdam, Hope & Co. 

Antwerp, Nottebohn, Brothers. 

Athens, Frederick Strong. 

Baden-Baden, F. 3. Meyer. 

Barcelona, Gerona, Brothers. 

Bayonne, Lanne, Brothers. 

Beirout, Lancaster, Watson & Co. 

Berlin, Shickler, Brothers. 

Bilboa, Fras. Gaminde. 

Bombay, Oriental Bank. 

Bonn, Jonas Cahn. 

Bordeaux, Barton and Guestier. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Achille Adam. 

Bruges, Felix du Janin. 

Brussels, Simon Salter. 

Cadiz, Lonergan, Brothers. 

Cairo, Briggs & Co. 

Calais, Ph. Devot & Co. 

Calcutta, Oriental Bank. 

Cape of Good Hope, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope Bank. 


FOREIGN 


European Bankers. 


Smith, Payne & Smiths, 1, Lombard 
Street. 

Smithfield Agency & Banking Company, 
59, West Smithfield. 

South Australian Bankin 
(Edmund J. Wheeler, 
Old Broad Stteet. 

Spooner, Attwoods & Co., 27, Grace- 
church Street. 

= Wm. Henry, 76, West Smith- 

eld. 

Stevenson, Salt & Sons, 20, Lombard 
Street. 

Stone, Martins & Sons, 68, Lombard 
Street. 

Strahan, Paul, Paul & Bates, 217, Strand. 

Stride & Sons, 6, Copthall Court. 

Tisdall, Thomas George, 15, West Smith- 
field. 

Twinings, 215, Strand. 

Union Bank of Australia, 38, Old Broad 
Street. 

Union Bank of London, (William W. 
Scrimgeour, General Manager ;) Prin- 
cipal Office, 2, Princes Street, Man- 
sion House; Charing Cross Branch, 4, 
Pall Mall East, (Alex. Wight, Man- 
ager;) Regent Street Branch, Argyll 
Place, (Henry T. Clack, Manager. ) 

Williams, Deacon, Labouchere, Thorn- 
ton & Co. 20, Birchin Lane. 

Willis, Percival & Co. 76, Lombard 
Street. 

Young & Co., 6, Wellington St. Borough 


Company, 
anager,) 54, 


BANKERS. 


Cape of Good Hope, Graham’s Town. 
Eastern Province Bank. 

Ceylon, Oriental Bank. 
Coburg, Schraidt & Co. 
Cologne, J. D. Herstaitt. 

<6 A. Schaffhausen. 
Constantineple, Charles S. Hanson & Co 

“ Whittall & Watson. 
Copenhagen, Frolich & Co. 
- G. Ryan. 
Corfu, J. Courage. 
« ¥F. Gym. 

Corunna, J. Fran. Barrie. 
Damascus, G. H. Gibb & Co. 
Dantzic, Gibsone & Co. 
Dieppe, Osmont Dufour & Co. 

* Quenouille, Sen. 
Dresden, H. G. Bassenge & Co. 

o M. Kaskel. 
Dunkirk, Ch. Carlier. 
Florence, Maquay and Pakenham. 

“ Em. Fenzi & Co. 

Plowden and French. 


European Bankers. 


Frankfort-sur-Maine, Gogel, Koch & Co. 
“s M. A. De Rothschild & Son. 
3 Marcus Konigswarter. 
Geneva, Lombard, Odier & Co. 
Genoa, Gibbs & Co. 
Ghent, The Bank of Flanders. 
Gibralter, Archbold, Johnston & Powers. 
Gottingen, H. F. Klettwig & Reibstein. 
Halifax, (N. S.,) Charman & Co. 
Hamburg, 8. Heine. 
Hanover, L. & A. H. Cohen. 
«© Adolphe Meyer. 
Havre, Dubois & Co. 
Hague, Scheurleer & Son. 
Hong Kong, Oriental Bank. 
Jerusalem, W. T. Young. 
Leghorn, Thomas Harrison. 
Leipsig, Frege & Co. 
«s M. Kaskel. 
Liege, Charles Dubois. 
* M. J. Vercour & Co. 
Lisbon, Lucas, Gonne & Gribble. 
«© —H. G. Scholtz. 
Lucerne, F. Knoerr & Son. 
Lyons, Widow Guerin & Son. 
Madeira, G. & R. Blackburn & Co. 

«© Murdoch, Shortridge & Co. 
Madras, Bank of Madras; Binny & Co. 
Madrid, Henry O’Shea & Co. 

Malta, James Bell & Co. 
** R. Duckworth & Co. 
Marseilles, J. D. Richardson & Co. 
“ Salavy, Son & Co. 
Mauritius ( Port Louis,) Blyth, Brothers 
& Co. 
Mayence, Mappes, Brothers. 
Milan, J. M. Poggi. 
Thomas & Co. 
Moscow, J. L. Burckhardt. 

A. Marc & Co. 
Munich, A. E. D’Eichthal. 
Nantes, P. Ciret & Co. 

Naples, De Rothschild & Sons. 
Neufchatel, Antoine Fornachon. 
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Nice, Avigdor, Sen. & Son. 
« E. Carlone & Co. 
Nuremberg, Leonard Kalb. 
Odessa, E. Maho & Co. 
Oporto, Burmester & Co. 

«© Cockburns, Greig & Dunlop. 
Orleans, Daquet, Sen. & Co. 
Ostend, F. A. Belleroche. 

Palermo, George Wood & Co. 
Paris, Callaghan & Son. 
«A. Gouin & Co. 
© De Rothschild, Brothers. 
Pisa, oon gd & Pakenham. 
«© Ferd. Peverada. 
Prague, C. A. Feidler & Son. 
Presbourg, Arnestein and Eskeles, of 
Vienna. 
Rheims, Ruinart & Son. 
Riga, Cumming, Fenton & Co. 
Rio de Janeiro, Freeland, Ker, Collings 
and Co. 
Rome, Torlonia & Co. 
Rotterdam, Ferrier & Co. 
Rouen, B. Le Normand. 
Seville, Cahill, White & Co. 
St. Malo, Lemoine. 
St. Omer, A. Caffieri. 
St. Petersburg, Wilson & Co. 
Stockholm, D. Erskine. 
Strasbourg, Ratisbonne, Brothers. 
Toulon, M. Trabaud, Brothers. 

«  Crassous, Cadet & Son. 
Toulouse, J. Cassaing & Co. 

Trieste, J. Collioud, Lang, Freeland and 
Co. 

Turin, Nigra, Brothers. 

Utrecht, Viaer and Kol. 

Valencia, White, Llano & Vague. 

Venice, Tatam & Mudie, British Con- 
sulate. 

Vienna, Arnstein & Eskeles. 

Warsaw, 8. A. Fraenkel. 

Wiesbaden, Marcus Berle. 

Zurich, Gaspard Schultress & Co. 


List of British Colonial Banks having Offices in London. 


Established. Capital paid, Dividend. 


Acra and United Service Bank, 1833 
Bank of Australasia, . . . . . 1835 
Bank of British North America, . 1836 
Bank of Ceylon, “ee 1840 
Oriental Bank, . 1842 
Colonial Bank, . 

Ionian Bank,. ... - 1839 
North W. Bank of India, 

Royal Bank of Australia, 1840 
South Australian Banking Co., 1841 
Union Bank of Australia, 1837 


London Office. 


£677,000 12 15, Old Jewry. 


900,000 8 Bank of England. 
1,000,000 5 St. Helen’s Place. 
125,000 7 
901,000 8 7 Walbrook, London. 
500,000 4 Head Office, ‘6 
150,000 ° 6 “ “ 
400,000 Branch Office, «“« 
130,000 5 Union B., London. 
180,125 4 Currie & Co. e 
820,000 6 Glyn &Co. 
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COUNTRY BANKS IN NEW YORK. 


A list of the Banks in the State of New York, (the cities of New York, Albany 
and Brooklyn excepted,) with the names and residences of their respective 
Agents, August 2, 1849. Published pursuant to chap. 202, section 3, laws of 1840. 


Those marked with a * redeem at par in New York. 


Name of the Bank. Location and P. O. Agent. Residence. 
Agricultural Bank,. . . . . Herkimer, . . Albany City Bank, Albany. 
Amenia Bank, ... . . . Leedsville, . . Washburn & Co, . - 
American Bank,. . . . . . Mayville,. . . Washburn & Co., . - 
Ballston Spa Bank, . . . . . BallstonSpa, . Albany City Bank, - 
Bank of Albion, . . . . . . Albion,. . . . Albany City Bank, — 
Bankof Attica, ... . . . Buffalo, . . . N. YorkState Bank, - 
Bank of Auburn, - « - « e Auburn, .. . N. YorkState Bank, ” 
Bank of Bainbridge, . . . . Bainbridge, . . Washburn & Co., . = 
Bank of Cayuga Lake, .. . Ithaca,. . . . Washburn & Co., . sg 
Bank of Central New York, . . Utica, . . . . Albany Exch’ge Bk. os 
Bank of Chenango, . . . . . Norwich,. . . N. York State Bank, e 
Bank ofCorning, . . . . . Corning, . . . Mec.and Far. Bank, “ 
Bank of Dansville, . . . . . Dansville, . . N. York State Bk. “6 
Bank of the Empire State, . . Fairport, . . . Washburn & Co. “ 
Bank ofGenesee, .. . . . Batavia, . . . N. York State Bk. ” 
Bank of Geneva, .. . . . Geneva, . . . Henry Dwight, Jr. N. York. 
Bank of Ithaca, . . . . . . Ithaca,. . . . Am. Exchange Bk. 
*Bank of Kinderhook, . . . . Kinderhook,. . Am. Exchange Bk. « 
Bank of Lake Erie,. . . . . Buffalo, . . . N. York StateBank, Albany. 
Bank of Lansingburgh, . . . Lansingburgh, . Pepoon & Hoffman, N. York. 
Bank of Lowville, . . . . . Lowville,. . . Albany Ex. Bank, Albany. 
BankofMonroe,. . . . . . Rochester, . . N. York State Bk. ee 
*Bank of Newburgh, . . . . Newburgh, . . Mer. Exchange Bk. N. York. 
Bank of New Rochelle, . . . Pound Ridge, . Oliver White, . . a 
Bank of Orange County, . « Gamem, ... & Vammeee, .. “« 
Bank of Orleans, .. . . . Albion,. . . . Mec.andFar. Bk. Albany 
Bank of Oswego, .. . . . Oswego, . . . Albany Ex. Bank, “6 
Bankof Pawling, . . + + Pawling, bie a 
*Bank of Poughkeepsic, . . « Poughkeepsie, . Mer. Exchange Bk. N. York. 
Bank of Rome, . . . . « Rome,.. . . N. York State Bk. Albany. 
*Bank of Rondout, . . . . . Rondout, . . . North River Bank, N. York. 
rere, 3 + st lt oe. SMe sw Com. Bk. of Albany, Albany. 
Bank of Saratoga Springs, . . Saratoga Springs, N. York State Bk. “ 
Bank of Silver Creek, . . . . Silver Creek, . Albany City Bank, “ 
Bank of Syracuse, . . . . . Syracuse,. . . N. York State Bk. ee 
*Bankof Troy, . .. . . . Troy, .. . . Bk.ofStateofN. Y. N. York. 
Bank of Utica, . . . . « Utica, . . . . Albany City Bank, Albany. 
Branch Bank of Utica, . « + Canandaigua, . Albany City Bank, “ 
Bank of Vernon,. . . . . + VernonVillage, N. York State Bk. ee 
Bank of Watertown, . . . . Watertown,. . Albany Ex. Bank, “ 
Bank of Waterville, . . . . Waterville, . . N. York State Bk., “s 
Bank of Whitestown, . . . . Whitestown, . Com. Bk. of Albany, ee 
Bank of Westfield, . . . . . Westfield, . . Washburn & Co., . “< 
Bank of Whitehall,. . . . . Whitehall, . . N. York State Bk. «¢ 
Black River Bank, . . . ° . Watertown, . . N. York State Bk. & 
Broome County Bank,. . . . Binghampton, . Mec. and Far. Bk. « 
Camden Bank, ... . . . Camden, . . . Albany City Bank, ee 


*Catskill Bank, . . . . =. =. Catskill, . . . Am.Exchange Bk. N. York. 
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Name of the Bank. Location and P, O. Agent, Residence. 
Cayuga County Bank, . . . Auburn, . .. N.YorkStateBk. Albany. 
Central Bank, . . - » « + Cherry Valley, . Mec. and Far. Bk. - 


“c 


Champlain Sieh. a2 . » Ellenburgh, . . George Jones, ‘ 
Chautauque County Bank, . . Jamestown, . . N. York State Bk. ad 
Chemung Canal Bank, .. . Elmira, .. . N. York State Bk. 


Canal Bank of Lockport,. . . Lockport, . . N. York State Bk. sa 
Chester Bank, ; Chester, . . . S. VanDuzer&Son, N. York. 
Commercial Bk. of Allegany Co., ., Friendship, . . Washburn & Co. . Albany. 
Commercial Bank of Lockport, Lockport,. . . Washburn & Co. “ 
Commercial Bank of Rochester, Rochester, . . N. York State Bk. 7 
Commercial Bankof Troy, . . Troy, . . . . Amer. Ex. Bank, . N. York 
Commercial Bank, . . . . . Whitehall, r . 
Cortland County Bank, . . . Cincinnatus, . Washburn &Co. . Albany. 
Cuyler’s Bank, . . . . - . Palmyra,. . . Albany City Bank, “5 
Delaware Bank, . .. . . Delhi, . . . . Amer. Ex. Bank, . N. York. 
Drovers BE. of Cattaraugus Co. +» Olean, . . . . Washburn & Co. . Albany. 
*Dutchess County Bank, - . . Amenia, . 

Essex County Bank, .. . . Keeseville, . . N. York State Bk. es 
Exchange Bank of Buffalo, . . Buffalo, . . . Albany City Bank, - 
Exchange Bank of Genesee, . Alexander, . . Albany City Bank, _ 
Exchange Bank of Lockport, . Lockport,. . . N. York State Bk. = 
Farmers Bank of Amsterdam, Amsterdam, . . Albany City Bank, - 
*Farmers Bank of Hudson, . . Hudson, . . . Mechanics Bank, N. York. 
Farmers Bank of Mina, . . . Mina, . . . . Washburn & Co. . Albany. 
*Farmers Bank, . . . . Troy, . . . . Merchants Bank, . N. York. 
*Farmers and Drovers ink, Somers, . . . Mer. Exchange Bk. 66 

*F armers and Manufac’ersBk. Poughkeepsie, . Phenix Bank, ‘ ee 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Batavia, . . . N. York State Bk. Albany. 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Ogdensburgh, . Albany Ex. Bank, sé 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Rochester, . . Washburn & Co. . se 
Fort Plain Bank, .. . . . FortPlain, . . N. York State Bk. se 
FortStanswix Bank, . . Rome, . . . N. York State Bk. se 
Franklin Bk. of Chautauque Co., +, French Crash, . Washburn & Co. . se 
Franklin County Bank, . . Malone, . . . Groesbeck Brothers, se 
Genesee County Bank, . . . LeRoy, . . . Albany City Bank, o 
Hartford Bank, . . . . . . Hartford, . . . Washburn &Co. .- se 
Henry Keep’s Bank, . . . . Watertown, . . Gilbert,Cobb&John. N. York. 
Herkimer County Bank, . . . Little Falls, . . Albany City Bank, Albany. 
*Highland Bank,. . . . . . Newburgh, . . Phenix Bank, . . N. York. 
*Hudson River Bank, . . . . Hudson, . . . Leather Man. Bank, 66 
Hungerford’s Bank,. . . . . Adams, . . . Amer. Ex. Bank, . “6 
Jefferson County Bank, . . . Watertown,. . Albany City Bank, Albany. 
James Bank, . .. . . . . Jamesville, . . Groesbeck Brothers, sd 
*Kingston Bank, .. . . . Kingston, . . Bk. ofStateofN. Y. N. York. 
Kirkland Bank, . . . . . . Clinton, . . . Albany City Bank, Albany. 
Knickerbocker Bank, . . . . Genoa,. . . Washburn & Co. . «e 
Lewis County Bank, ... . Martinsburgh, . Mec. and Far. Bk. 6 
Livingston County Bank, . . Genesee, . . . N. York State Bank, se 
Lockport Bank and Trust Co., Lockport,. . . Mec. and Far. Bk. « 
Luther Wright’s Bank, . . . Oswego, . . . N. York State Bank, “ 
McIntyre Bank, . . . « . Adirondac, . . N. York State Bank, “ 
Madison County Bank, . « « Cazenovia, . . N. York State Bank, « 
Merchants Bk. of Canandaigua, Canandaigua, . Washburn & Co. . se 


Merchants Bk. of Chautauque Co. Union Ellery, . Washburn & Co. . “ 
Merchants Bank of ErieCounty, Buffalo, . . . Washburn & Co. . a 
*Merchants Bk. in Poughkeepsie, Poughkeepsie, . Phenix Bank, . . N. York. 
Merchants and Farmers Bank, Ithaca,. . . . Albany Ex. Bank, Albany. 
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Name of the Bank. 


Merchants and Farmers Bank, 
Merchants and Mechanics Bk., 


Middletown Bank, 
Mohawk Bank, . . 
Mohawk Valley Bank, | 


Montgomery County Bank, 
New York Security Bank, 


New York Stock Bank, 


Northern Bank of New York, 
Northern Exchange Bank, 


Northern Canal Bank, . 
Ogdensburgh Bank, 


Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank, . 


Oneida Bank, 
Onondaga County Bank, 
Ontario Bank,. . ° 
Ontario Branch Bank, 
Otsego County Bank, 
Palmyra Bank, 

Patchin Bank, . 

Pine Plains Bank, 
*Powell Bank, 

Pratt Bank, 

*Prattsville Bank, 
Putnam County Bank, 
Putnam Valley Bank, 
Rochester Bank, 
Rochester City Bank, 
Sacket’s Harbor Bank, . 
Saratoga County Bank, 
Schenectady Bank, 
Seneca County Bank, 


State Bank at Saugerties, . 


Steuben County Bank, . 
Suffolk County Bank, 
*Tanners Bank, . . 
Tompkins County Bank, 
Troy City Bank, 

*Ulster County Bank, . 
Unadilla Bank, 

Utica City Bank, . 
Village Bank,. . . 
Walter Joy’s Bank, . 


Washington County Bank, 


Warren County Bank, 


*Westchester County Bank, 


White Plains’ Bank, 


White’s Bank of Buffalo, . 


Wooster Sherman’s Bank, 
Yates County Bank, 






Location and P, O. 


Carmel, 

Troy, : ° 
8. Middletown, 
Schenectady, 
Mohawk, 
Johnstown, ‘ 
West Day, P. O., 
Durham, . 
Madrid, = 
Brasher Falls, 
North Granville, 
Ogdensburgh, 
Buffalo, 

Utica, . 
Syracuse, . 
Canandaigua, 
Utica, . 
Cooperstown, 
Palmyra, . 
Buffalo, 

Pine Plains, . 
Newburgh, 
Buftalo, 
Prattsville, 
Farmers Mills, . 
Putnam Valley, 
Rochester, 
Rochester, ‘ 
Sacket’s Harbor, 
Waterford, 
Schenectady, 
Waterloo, . 
Saugerties, 
Bath, 

Sag Harbor, . 
Catskill, 
Ithaca, . 

Troy, 
Kingston, . * 
Unadille,. .. 
Utica, 
Randolph, 
Buffalo, Pe 
Greenwich P. 0. 
Johnsburgh, . 
Peekskill, . 

Shrub Oak P. 0. e9 
Buffalo, 
Watertown, . 
Penn Yan, 


Country Banks in New York. 





Agent. 
Kelly & Weeks, 
Bk. of State of N. Y. 
S. Van Duzer, 
Mec. and Far. Bk. 
Amer. Ex. Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Washburn & Co. 
Washburn & Co. 
Washburn & Co. 
Washburn & Co. 
Wilson Defendorf, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
N. York State 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Mec. and Far. Bk. 
Albany City Bank, 
N. York State Bank, 
Pepoon & Hoffman, 
Amer. Ex. Bank, 
Washburn & Co. 
Amer. Ex. Bank, 
Washburn & Co. 
Washburn & Co. . 
Mec. and Far. Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
N. York State Bank, 
Pepoon & Hoffman, 
Com. Bk.of Albany, 
Mec. and Far. Bank, 
Washburn & Co. 
N. York State Bk. 
John Thompson, 
Amer. Ex. Bank, 
Albany City Bank, 
Union Bank, 


Mer. Exchange Bk. 


Washburn & Co. 

N. York State Bank, 
Palmer & Co. . . 
Mec. and Far. Bank, 
N. York State Bank, 
Washburn & Co. . 
Mer. Exchange Bk. 
Thomas Adams, 

N. York State Bank, 
Amer. Ex. Bank, 
Mec. and Far. Bank, 


Wasuincton Hunt, Comptroller. 


The following new Banks will commence operations about the Ist of September. 


Bank, 





Residence. 
N. York. 
ce 


“ce 


Albany. 
N. York. 
Albany. 


ce 


N. York. 
Albany. 


N. York. 
ce 
Albany. 
N. York. 
Albany. 


“ce 


N. York. 
Albany. 
ai 
N. York. 

ce 
Albany. 
N. York. 


“e 


N. York. 
Albany. 


te 
N. York. 
Albany. 
N. York. 
Albany. 


The Dutchess County Bank at Amenia; The Commercial Bank at Whitehall, 


Washington County; The Bank of Pawling at Pawling. 
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ON GOOD BANKING SECURITIES. 


From the London Economist. 







In order successfully to decide the question, “what constitutes a 
good banking security °” it is necessary that we should first consider 
the character of the funds which bankers have to employ, and the con- 
dition on which they hold them. The actual capital possessed by 
bankers generally, forms but a very small portion of the funds which 
they have at their disposal, the employment of which, for the time 
being, constitutes the main source of their profits. The real business 
of bankers is to borrow from one class of customers and to lend to 
others—to offer to the public a place of safe deposite from day to day 
for their money, with a certainty of receiving it at any moment it is 
required, and at the same time rendering such a portion of the whole 
aggregate of these deposits available to the community as temporary 
advances and loans, as is consistent with the obligations to repay them 
on demand. ‘The actual capital, therefore, possessed by banks is 
rather necessary, as a source of security to the public, and of confi- 
dence in their stability, than as a fund on which its transactions and 
profits are dependent. Hence it is not unusual to find that the actual 
capital on which the credit of the bank rests, is invested in real pro- 
perty, or such securities as are not available at a short notice. For ex- 
ample: the capital of private bankers, which forms the basis of the 
confidence reposed in them, frequently consists in landed estates, while 
the whole capital of the Bank of England is invested in a loan to the 
Government and a very unremarkable class of Government securities. 
It is not our object here to discuss the prudence of such a disposal of 
the paid-up capital of banks—we speak only to the fact; but we think 
there will be found very few now who would not prefer, as a principle 
in bank management, that at least a large portion of the paid-up capital 
should be held in securities easily available at periods of pressure, in 
order that their power of extending aid in quarters which they think it 
right to do so may be greater. 

But what we really now wish to deal with is that which may be 
more strictly called the purely banking resources of such establish- 
ments. In cases of banks of issue, these consist, first, of their circu- 
lation of notes; and secondly, of their deposits; and in the case of 
non-issuing banks, of deposits only. In ad/ cases bank notes are pay- 
able on demand; and, in a majority of cases, deposits are so also. In 
some cases deposits are taken, re-payable only after certain intervals of 
notice ; but these form exceptions to general banking operations, and 
may require some observations peculiar to them. 

Practically, therefore, the strict resources of banks, as such, are all 
payable on demand. This condition alone indicates not only the ne- 
cessity of retaining at all times such a balance entirely disengaged as 
experience shows to be needful, in order to meet the daily requirements 
of customers, but it also points to the necessity of not investing any 
portion of such funds in permanent securities, which are difficult or 
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uncertain of realization, or for which long and tedious processes are 
required. Loans or advances for short periods—a portion of which are 
daily falling due—constitute by far the most convenient mode of em- 
ploying banking funds; because in such cases, in the usual course of 
business, the banker has always the option, according to circumstances, 
either to extend his advances (if required) beyond the amount daily 
falling due, or of restricting them below that amount, and so gradually 
increasing his means to meet other demands, arising either from the 
payment of his notes or a drain on his deposits. By such loans for 
short periods the banker has, in fact, the option, less or more, every 
day, of increasing or diminishing his advances; and the whole of his 
banking resources, which should represent the whole of his liabilities, 
are thus in the constant course of coming round to him, to be again 
dealt with as new circumstances may dictate. 

Thus, therefore, the very best description of banking securities is 
the highest order of bills of exchange, the payment of which on fixed 
specified days is almost a matter of certainty, and the ultimate security 
of which even in the rare cases of irregularity in payment when they 
fall due, is rendered even more certain by the number and character of 
the indorsers. For these reasons, this class of bills can generally be 
discounted at a rate of interest much below that which the public funds 
at the time would give. Such securities are of additional value to 
bankers, because they are usually easily convertible into money, either 
by re-discounting or as securities for loans from the bank. And thus 
a security which has nothing but personal credit to recommend it, be- 
comes the most desirable investment for banking funds. 

On the other hand, loans on real property, or mortgages on land, are 
now, by common consent, admitted to be entirely inadmissible as bank- 
ing securities—first, because such securities infer an investment for a 
lengthened period; and secondly, because repayment cannot be enforced 
without long and protracted proceedings, which, considering the na- 
ture of the banker’s liabilities, may be fatal to him. In this respect, 
then, the investments of bankers differ from those of capitalists. What 
would be to the one the most desirable security, would be to the other 
inadmissible. While personal credits form the best bases of banking 
securities, because such investments should always be confined to short 
periods, they form the very worst bases for the security of capitalists, 
who contemplate investments for long periods, for the sake of the in- 
terest derived therefrom. So, also, while real property is inadmissible 
as a banking security, it is the best which a capitalist can adopt. And 
thus, while bankers are willing to advance money for short periods, at 
a lower rate, in discounting first-class bills of exchange, capitalists will 
accept a first mortgage upon unquestionable landed property as a per- 
manent investment, on more favorable terms to the borrower than on 
any other security. 

As it is therefore the duty of a banker to confine his advances almost 
exclusively to short periods, there is scarcely any other security which 
can be considered strictly legitimate for him to become the actual owner 
of, but bills of exchange. All other securities are of long dates, or in 
themselves of a permanent nature. Exchequer bills are the least ob- 
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jectionable in point of date; but even these are payable only at twelve 
months from their issue. As for consols, they are a permanent invest- 
ment, with no fixed period of payment. In these respects, therefore, 
both exchequer bills and consols would be very objectionable banking 
securities. But they possess another quality which in part removes the 
objection. From the great ease and facility with which they are trans- 
ferred from hand to hand, and the perfect confidence which exists in 
the regular payment of the interest, they are always saleable in the 
market; and, therefore, so far as they present a perfect facility for easy 
and immediate realization, they constitute in this respect a good bank- 
ing security. With these may be classed all descriptions of bonds or 
debentures of incorporate bodies and public companies whose credit is 
beyond dispute. What consols are to the Government, India bonds 
are to the East India Company, city bonds to the Corporation of Lon- 
don, and railway bonds to the different companies who issue them, 
with this exception, that the three latter are issued for comparatively 
short and definite periods, while the payment of the first is indefinitely 
removed. In other respects, the merit of these securities depends en- 
tirely upon the perfect certainty of the regular payment of the interest ; 
and on this conviction very much depends the facility of disposing of 
them in the market at any time. 

But though these securities may in one respect be considered suitable 
as investments for bankers, there is another consideration which, in our 
opinion, renders them all alike objectionable as such. The purchase 
and sale of such securities is altogether a matter of speculation as to 
price. And, as a general rule, if bankers were to resort extensively to 
such investments, they would buy dear, because they would all be buying 
when money was abundant and the price of securities high; and they 
would sell cheap, because they would all be sellers when money became 
scarce and the price of securities low. We, therefore, cannot regard it 
as strictly correct banking practice to employ banking funds in the pur- 
chase and sale of this class of securities. ‘They form the objects of 
speculation in reference more to the variations in price of the principal, 
than for the sake of the interest they yield. 

But there is one form in which these securities are made to constitute, 
next to the first-class bills of exchange, the very best banking securities, 
and to which bankers who conduct their business on strict principles 
generally adhere. While it would be objectionable, for the reasons we 
have mentioned, for bankers to buy and sell such securities as objects of 
speculation, it is perfectly unobjectionable to take them as securities for 
advances made for fixed moderate periods; retaining such a margin as 
will secure them against any probable loss. Such loans and advances 
for short periods, guaranteed by securities with a fair margin, which are 
easily saleable, failing the due repayment, must be classed among the 
best and safest modes of employing banking funds. In practice, it is 
found that such loans or advances are repaid, if required, with such 
perfect punctuality, that they can be relied upon with as much certainty 
as the highest class of commercial bills. 

Much discussion has taken place, as to whether railway bonds an | 
debentures are proper banking securities. As objects of investinent 
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they are open to all the unobjections we have stated. But as collat- 
eral securities for short loans or advances, with a suitable margin, they 
appear as objectionable as consols, exchequer bills or India bonds. 
We should consider it bad practice in a banker to advance money to a 
railway company on bonds or debentures for one, two, or more years ; 
although they may be a saleable security, or to buy them in the market 
with a view to re-sell them when necessary ; but we consider it strictly 
correct practice for a banker to advance money for two, three or four 
months, on the security of such instruments with a sufficient margin. 

In like manner, warrants representing produce in public warehouses 
of a character which is always easily saleable, are frequently taken as 
securities for advances; but in these cases the advance is more prop- 
erly made upon a note or bill at a short date, the warrants being taken 
rather in the form of collateral security. But irrespective of the per- 
sonal credit of the persons to whom such advances are made, warrants 
of produce are a much less desirable collateral security than public 
stock, bonds, or debentures, because it is much more difficult to ascer- 
tain their precise value, owing to the great variety of qualities of the 
same article, and because the value is much more subject to fluctuation, 
and of which bankers are less likely to be cognizant. Such advances 
always imply great confidence in the persons to whom they are made ; 
and are nog unfrequently the result of a joint arrangement between a 
merchant and a broker, in whom the banker has confidence, irrespective 
of the warrants. It has become a very common practice of late to 
make no advances on any securities whatever, without a note or bill 
for the amount accompanying the securities. This practice has proved 
useful in more clearly marking the obligation of repayment on a given day. 

However well defined these general principles may be, and however 
needful it is to avoid all securities which involve a lengthened and un- 
certain investment, and which are not convertible; yet much must be 
left to the discretion of bankers, who must, in some degree, be governed 
by the general state of the money market, the nature and extent of 
their own liabilities, and the character of the persons with whom they 
have to deal, in determining the precise terms on which they are will- 
ing to make advances. But if there be one principle which should 
never be departed from, it is, that all advances, of whatever kind, 
should be repayable on a fixed and not very distant day. 


POPULATION AND WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the relative progress of the Population and the Industrial Wealth of Great Brit- 
ain; with Statistical Tables of the consumption of Tea, Sugar, Coffee, Tobacco, Cot- 
ton, Wool, Silk, Hemp and Flax ; the increase of Tonnage, Railways, Postage, &c. 


The census, which is taken once in ten years in this country, affords 
the means of determining the rate of increase in the population ; which 
increase, unless there be some exceptional disturbing cause, is found to 
follow a pretty uniform rate. Such enumerations, viewed in them- 
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selves, are curious and often interesting, but their value is not fully felt 
until they are brought into juxta-position with the productive powers 
of the country in respect to material wealth. The question may be put 
in this form—Do the results of industry, the necessaries and conveni- 
ences of life, increase in a greater or less ratio than the population ? 
The speculations as to whether the distribution of this acquired wealth 
is the best possible ? whether this or that commercial theory is most 
conducive to national contentment ?—these inquiries stand out by them- 
selves as a distinct branch of political science, and will not engage our 
attention here. ‘The object of the present article is to collect and ar- 
range a few facts, without reference to any theories. 

According to calculations made very carefully by the late Mr. Rick- 
man, founded partly on the censuses of 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, and 
partly from examination of the parish registers, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales was about as follows at various by-gone periods : 


170, ..+.. « «40a M70: 4.» s. « » .», eae 
1, . 1 cs 1700, . . .. . « . 6,066,008 
0, . «i 3s eee 1700; .. < s.06 = «ee 


It was not till 1801 that a regular census was taken. There have 
heen five such during the present century, each one exceeding in accu- 
racy and completeness those which preceded it. The results for Eng- 
Jand and Wales were as follows: 


1901,. . « « « « « S872,960 1831, . . « « » « « 28,007,187 
812, . 2. « « « « « 20,160,615 1841, . . « « « « « 36,911,725 
162i, . « 2 2 o + « MSIE 


With respect to Scotland, no very precise estimate has been made 
for periods before the present century. The five censuses give the fol- 
Jowing results: 


2001, . . « » sos eee Meeps « + + es « RI 
1011,. «. a's « « « Seems 164i, . wo oe e SRBC 
$691, .. 1 « 2 « « + 4B,0GB 656 


Ireland was not brought within the census operations till 1821. The 
following is the result : 


ME cc ss i ee eee 6 Ee 
MOM, 6 kt eet ee Oh «Eee 
| ee ee ee eer 


The registrar-general of births, marriages, and deaths, has calculated 
each year the probable increase of population, arising from the excess 
of births over deaths, and making allowance for emigration. Taking 
his estimate for 1846, we may give the following four entries, as pre- 
senting the total population of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the small islands, at four periods : 


1921, . . « © » « « 90,968,666 1841,. . . . « « « 26,839,885 
1831,. . . « « « « 24,133,412 1846,. . . - « « «» 28,487,000 


According to this estimate, the population at the end of 1848 must 
approach closely to 30,000,000. As an example of this mode of es- 
timating not only the present but future populations, we give the regis- 
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trar-general’s estimate for the metropolis, founded on the census of 
1841, and on the subsequent births, deaths, immigrations, and emi- 


grations : 
Ms cs ss ce 1848,. . . . « « « 9,079,308 
5 ks ee SO 1600,.. . ss oo « S:0M0j980 
em... ke RIO 


Confining our attention to the rate of increase in the population of 
the country generally, it is found that, taking one decennial period with 
another, and one part of the kingdom with another, this rate is about 
14 per cent.in 10 years; or to every 100 persons in a given year there 
are, 10 years afterwards, about 114. In the interval, 1821-1831, the 
rate of increase was unusually large; but we have made it take part in 
a general average for half a century. 

The inquiry next arises, how does this ratio of 14 per cent. in 10 
years correspond with the rate of increase in the production and con- 
sumption of commodities ? 

As there are no recognized means of determining the quantities of 
commodities produced or consumed, unless they come under the opera- 
tion of the excise or customs, we cannot tell exactly what are the quan- 
tities of bread, meat, butter, cheese, &c., consumed. It is known, 
however, that the butcher’s meat consumed in Scotland has vastly in- 
creased during the present century; Ireland probably maintains about 
its former average per head; while it is probable that the consumption 
per head in England has increased rather than diminished. Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch estimates that every individual in the metropolis, taking one with 
another, eats about 122 lbs. of butcher’s meat annually, besides bacon, 
ham, and poultry. His estimates for some other towns are—106 lbs. 
in Manchester, Brussels 89 lbs., and Paris 86]bs. The meat eaten in 
England comes from three sources—home-reared, imported from Ire- 
land, and imported from the Continent. Foreign cattle and sheep were 
not allowed to be imported for food till 1842, so that we cannot com- 
pare this item with earlier periods. Irish cattle imported into Great 
Britain increased from 32,000 in 1801, to 180,000 in 1844, and 193,000 
in 1846~"7. The difficulty of instituting comparisons, in respect to 
corn and bread, is as great as with meat; but it is beyond all question 
that the quality of the bread eaten in this country has vastly improved 
since the last century, and that the working classes of England eat 
better bread than the similar classes in almost every other country. 
The foreign corn consumed in England averaged about three-quarters 
of a peck per annum for each individual, from 1801 to 1835; since 
then it has increased. With respect to butter, the imports of foreign 
butter more than doubled between 1831 and 1846; and we have no 
reasons for thinking that less butter is made in England than before. 
The consumption of butter in the metropolis is estimated at about 16 lbs. 
per year per head. So far as we are able to compare the habits of 
the population at different periods, it seems probable that bacon and 
cheese are not eaten more largely, per head, than at the beginning of 
the century. 

But when we come to those articles of daily consumption, which 
are procured mainly or wholly from abroad, and which pay duty on 
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importation,—such as tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, tallow, &c., or 
which pay an excise duty at home, such as spirits, malt, hops, soap, 
&c.—we find that the quantities consumed increase much more rapidly 
than the increase of population, thereby yielding a larger portion to 
each average individual. The quantity of some of these commodities 
entered for home consumption in several different years may be arranged 
as follows : 


1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 1846. 


Tea, (millions of pounds) . . . . . 234 24) 23 30 363 47 
Sugar, ey ° - 310 400 350 420 450 560 
Coffee, “ tee - | 2 oe eee 
Tobacco, - oo te oS Ry WE 1 SE CT 
Cocoa, - iat tari —_ — 3 2 3 
Tallow and Palm Oil, ‘ ot)’: teueatel ae -- — 123 149 179 


The sugar consumed in this country is now twenty times as large in 
quantity as in the year 1700; the coffee consumed is more than fifty 
times as much as in 1801; the cocoa is almost wholly a modern bever- 
age ; and it is evident, at a glance, that, taking the above articles in a 
group, the consumption has increased more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. In respect to tallow, for making soap and candles, it is proper to 
include palm-oil in that item, on account of the largely increased use 
of this substance in candle making. Though called an oil, it is in our 
climate congealed to a solid. 

Then, taking some other articles which bear upon the daily food of 
the mass of the people, we find that the British and Irish spirits, which 
paid duty in 1821, was 9,750,000 gallons; in 1831, 22,000,000; in 
1841, 20,500,000; and in 1846, 24,000,000 gallons; that the malt 
which paid excise duty in 1801, was 19,750,000 bushels ; 29,750,000 
in 1811; 29,500,000 in 1821; 39,500,000 in 1831; 36,250,000 in 
1841; and 42,000,000 in 1846; that the salt, which is now so abun- 
dantly used amongst us, is also more largely exported than at any former 
period ; that since the establishment of railways, fish and poultry have 
heen more abundant, and more reasonable, in our busy towns than be- 
fore; that since the alterations in the tariffs, foreign fruits and vegeta- 
bles, which were before expensive, have become greatly cheapened, 
without (so far as is known) any diminution of home-grown produce. 
With regard to wine and beer, the heaviness of the customs duty on 
the one, and of the excise duty on the other (or its chief ingredient, 
malt), have prevented the consumption of those articles from increas- 
ing in a ratio equal to that of many other commodities,—that of ardent 
spirits, unfortunately, has increased instead. It is a striking proof of 
the effect of high duties, that the quantity of foreign wine consumed 
in England was Jess in 1846 than in 1801, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of population, the quantities being 6,750,000 against 7,000,000 

allons. 
’ The glass manufacture had been so pressed down until lately, by 
heavy duties, that the recent sudden increase in the quantity made is 
hardly a fair test of the demand for it. We will, however, take three 
excisable articles of large consumption—soap, bricks and paper. The 
soap charged with excise duty was—in 1801, 55,500,000 lbs. ; in 1811, 
19* 
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80,000,000 Ibs.; in 1821, 97,000,000 Ibs.; in 1851, 127,500,000 Ibs. ; 
in 1841, 170,500,000 lbs.; and in 1846, 186,000,000 Ibs. The bricks 
charged with duty have risen from about 1,000 millions in 1831, to 
more than 2,000 millions in 1846. The paper which paid duty in 
1831 was 61,000,000 Ibs.; in 1841, 76,500,000 lbs.; and in 1846, 
127,500,000 lbs. 

If the object here were to come to detailed accuracy, it would be 
necessary to distinguish how much excisable produce is exported before 
we could know how much is retained for home consumption ; but suffi- 
cient is known to warrant us in stating that, in respect to nearly all the 
commodities hitherto named, the increase of home consumption has 
shot far ahead of the increase of population. 

If we next glance at those foreign commodities which give employ- 
ment and wages to British workmen—such as cotton, wool, silk, flax, 
hemp, hides, &c.—we shall find results not less interesting than those 
relating more particularly to food. The following were the quantities 
of these commodities imported for home consumption in the years in- 
dicated ; and as these, the raw materials of manufactures, are imported 
for the purpose of being wrought up into finished goods, rather than 
for re-exportation in the raw state, they illustrate the vast increase in 
these departments of British industry, even after making all requisite 
allowance for such re-exports. 

1801. 1811. 1521. 1831. 1841. 1846. 

Cotton, (millions of pounds) . . . . 56 92 137 273 437 428 


Wool, = = 10 30 53 65 
Silk, 1 r,t) ae | nn 
Flax, - _ _ 55 104 «151 128 
Hemp, 2 - —- — 5; 3 9 
Hides, be — _ - 26 51 60 


The year 1846 happened to be one of extraordinary depression in 
respect to cotton and flax; for in the previous year, 1845, the imports 
of cotton were no less than 722,000,000 lbs., and those of flax, 
159,000,000 lbs. Silk, wool, hemp, and hides, in like manner, were 
more largely imported in 1845 than in 1846. As 1845 was, however, 
a year of overstrained speculation, and as, on the other hand, 1847 was 
a year of much commercial disaster, it will be better for our object to 
take the more sober year, 1846, as a type of recent progress. 

In respect to the official value of imports and exports, it indicates 
a value or price put upon commodities long ago, when prices were 
very different from what they are now. It is therefore useful only as 
indicating the relative quantities imported or exported year after year. 
But the declared or real value gives the actual market prices year after 
year, so as to indicate the money value of the goods. With this 
explanation, we will now compare the official and declared values of 
British and Irish produce and manufactures exported in certain years ; 


Official Value, Declared Value, 


es 68 & es eee OO £24,500,000 £39,750,000 
MIR, 2 0 ww wt ow we + SRE COD 30,750,000 
Re ce em Sere es 40,250,000 35,750,000 
RE rie nme ow oR © 60,000,000 36,500,000 
$B4l, 2 «© 2 to ot oo «+ 50,780,000 51,250,000 


1846, . « 132,250,000 57,750,000 
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The declared or real value exceeded the official down to 1819, thereby 
indicating high prices; but from 1819 to 1846 the official has exceeded 
the declared value, and this excess becomes more apparent every year, 
as prices get lower. This difference is strikingly shown by the fact 
that, while the money value of the above kinds of exports, in 1846, 
was not quite twice as much as in 1811], the quantity exported, as indi- 
cated by the official value, was more than six times as great. Either 
estimate can be taken, according to the point which it is wished to 
illustrate. The relatively large exports of 1801, as compared with those 
of 1811, must be viewed in connection with the fact, that peace was de- 
clared in the former year, while in the latter year we were at war, both 
politically and commercially, with Napoleon. 

The following exhibits the oficial value of the imports into the 
United Kingdom, and the gross amount of customs duties on them in 
certain years : 





Imports. Customs Duties. 
1G], . « « 20 0 0 + « + 6 MBE SRR G0 £ _ 
i i a ee 23,500,000 
1831, . « © «© © © © « © © 648,850,000 22,000,000 
3841, . 2. © «© © © © © «© + 62,750,000 23,750,000 
1646, . 2. «2 0 6 © 0 6 h VOUS 22,500,000 


On account of the gradual reduction of duties the receipt of cus- 
toms has remained nearly stationary, while the quantity of the imports 
has trebled in 35 years. 

The enterprise of our ship-owners and ship-builders has not been 
less noteworthy than that of the manufacturers. The merchant ships 
actually belonging to the British empire at four periods were : 


Ships. Tons, Crews. 
171, «2 2 ew ow to et SRS 2,560,203 169,179 
Sy se tw st ts Ee 2,581,964 158,422 
aan a ae 3,512,480 210,198 
a ae ee ie 3,817,112 229,276 


Although the ships increased only 28 per cent. from 1821 to 1846, 
the tonnage increased 50 per cent. The progress of steam navigation 
has been most extraordinary. In the vear 1814 there was one steam 
vessel belonging to the United Kingdom; by 1821, the number had 
increased to 59; by 1826, to 230; by 1831, to 324; by 1836, to 561; 
by 1842, to 831; and by 1846, to 963. Moreover, the steam vessels 
have become, on an average, larger year by year. The average gave 
106 tons per vessel in 1826, and 136 tons in 1846. 

The following refers—not to the vessels and crews belonging to the 
3ritish empire—but to those (whether British or foreign) which entered 
British ports in actual trade: 


Ships. Tons, Crews, 
Bi, 2 2 ww ow wo ww OS 1,895,530 123,528 
25, 2 sw te et we tl See 3,241,927 178,782 
IBAA, 2 cw wc oe ew ot OS 4,652,376 252,330 
1846, . 2. « « © « « © SOR 6,101,015 322,751 


From this we learn that the ships employed in conducting commerce 
between foreign countries and British ports increased to more than 
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double in 25 years, the crews to nearly treble, and the tonnage to more 
than treble. The coasting trade between different ports of the United 
Kingdom is not included in theabove. It employs an amount of ship- 
ping tonnage, which has increased from 9,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons 
in about 12 years. 

These various elements relate to home-grown and foreign-grown 
food, to the materials of clothing, to the raw materials for manufac- 
tures, to our aggregate commerce with other countries, to the ships and 
the men which find profitable employment in that commerce,—all of 
which belong, more or less closely, to the production of wealth, and 
nearly all of which have increased more rapidly than our population ; 
in some instances to an enormous extent. But we shall find, also, that 
in the consumption or spending of the wealth thus created, many things 
are observable which mark a singularly rapid advance towards a com- 
mand of useful and socially advantageous arrangements. 

Take the case of Fire Insurance. ‘The value of the property insured 
against fire in the United Kingdom was, in 1831, rather over 
£526,000,000 ; by 1841, it had increased to £682,000,000, being an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent. in 10 years. It would be difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to estimate rightly the amount of contingent or de- 
ferred wealth (if we may so express it) provided by the invaluable 
system of Life Insurance; but it must be enormous, and the social 
benefit beyond all calculation. Another kind of provident accumula- 
tive agency, however, is more readily to be stated in figures; viz. that 
of Savings’ Banks. This system began in 1817. From a very humble 
origin it spread to an extent which has exceeded all anticipations. By 
the year 1831, there were 429,503 depositors, whose deposits amounted 
to £23,719,495 ; by 1841, there were 84],204 depositors, whose de- 
posits reached the sum of £24,474,689; and by 1846, there were 
1,108,546 depositors, whose deposits amounted to £33,694,642, or 
about £30 from each depositor. The sum would be greatly increased, 
were it not for the facility afforded in Scotland by the Joint Stock 
Banks. Such banks take in deposits, and allow interest, on very 
small sums lodged with them; so that the Savings’ Bank system is not 
largely adopted in Scotland. It is supposed that the amount deposited 
in Scotch banks is not far short of £30,000,000, and that about one- 
half of the depositors are persons in the same ranks of life as those who 
deposite in Savings Banks elsewhere. 

The annual value of property, as assessed to the property tax in 
1815, was about £52,000,000 ; in 1842 it was returned at £82,250,000, 
and tithes at about £1,670,000. The annual profits of trade in Eng- 
land and Wales were assessed in 1815 at about £35,000,000; in 1844, 
they were estimated at £60,000,000. The amount of capital upon 
which legacy duty had been paid in Great Britain between 1797 and 
1831 was £742,000,000; this sum had increased to £1,163,000,000 
by the year 1841; so that in 10 years (1832—1841) legacy duty was 
paid upon an additional amount of capital, considerably more than one- 
half of the aggregate amount upon which the duty had been paid in 
the 34 preceding years; or, put in another form, the property be- 
queathed by legacy averaged £22,000,000 per annum from 1791 to 
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1831, and £42,250,000 per annum from 1832 to 1841. The produce 
of the stamp duties on probates of wills and letters of administration, 
in the United Kingdom, was £919,000 in 1831; £1,015,000 in 1841 ; 
and £1,055,000 in 1846. These are points which in various ways test 
the amount of property possessed or accumulated in the country. 

If we look at the capital invested within a given number of years, in 
the shape of shares, and which in almost every case represents spare or 
accumulated capital, we arrive at some astonishing results. We may 
leave untouched the mining speculations of 1825, and the joint stock 
bubbles of 1836; for those were remarkable rather for the extravagant 
prices given for the scrip or deposits on shares, than for the money 
actually sunk in permanent works. In respect to the 2,700 miles of 
canal now at work in the United Kingdom, they belong rather to the 
past generation than to the present; nearly 2,000 miles having been 
projected and laid out before the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; the 40 years from 1770 to 1810 were the busy years for canals. 
In respect to turnpike roads, too, the advance was more notable in the 
last generation than it has been within the last twenty years, owing to 
the spread of railways. The turnpike roads and paved streets of Eng- 
land and Wales amount to about 20,000 miles, and the cross-roads to 
nearly 100,000 miles ; these together, though increasing yearly do not 
increase ina large ratio. But when we come to railways, we find ample 
reason for the comparative stagnation of roads and canals. The first 
passenger railway (the Liverpool and Manchester) was opened for 
traffic in 1830; it was so successful that more than one hundred Acts 
were obtained for new lines between that year and 1840, and more than 
five hundred in the next six years, 1841—1846. About 1,100 miles 
were finished and in operation in 1841; about 2,650 miles in 1846 ; 
and there will probably be about 4,400 miles open at the end of 1848. 
The capital expended on these works, which was laid out cautiously 
twenty years ago, increased at an astonishing rate. The completed 
railways had cost £70,000,000 by November, 1845; and by the com- 
mencement of 1848, the expenditure had increased to £170,000,000, 
of which £130,000,000 had been raised by shares, and £40,000,000 
by loans. 

For the total mileage sanctioned, the total capital involved, and the 
consequences (in some respects disastrous) resulting from the unparal- 
leled activity in one kind of enterprise, we refer to a later part of this 
volume; but the reader cannot lose sight of the fact that the mere pos- 
sibility of investing such astounding sums in railways, shows in a 
striking degree the accumulated power and wealth of the country. 
And it is also plain that the power of transit from place to place must 
have increased enormously. Time has a money value in trade; and 
although it would be impossible to estimate it correctly, it is clear that 
the increased money value of services generally must have been in- 
creased by the saving of time by railways. All sorts of commodities 
change hands more quickly than they did before the railway system 
commenced; shopkeepers need not have such a large stock as dead 
weight; and men get over a task in a few days which used to occupy 
nearly as many weeks. It has become a matter to laugh at, when we 
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hear of the Edinburgh and Glasgow coach, which took a week to go 
and return; of the Edinburgh and London coach which took a fort- 
night on the road; of the Oxford coach two days on the road, * sleep- 
ing” at High Wycombe; of Roderick Random’s “long waggon,” which 
was a fortnight from York to London; and even when we come to 
the dashing mails at ten miles an hour—the finest specimens of stage- 
coach travelling, perhaps, in any country—we can hardly realize the 
idea of such having been quick travelling. From London to Exeter in 
four and a half hours, to Edinburgh in twelve hours, to Dublin in thir- 
teen hours: these have spoiled us for past doings. How many persons 
used to travel by road we have but imperfect means of guessing ; but we 
know that in the half year ending June 1848, there were more than 
twenty-six million railway travellers in the United Kingdom, or about a 
million a week. As the autumnal half-year is always more distin- 
guished by travelling than the spring half-year, and as new lines are 
being opened every month, we may safely assume thirty-two or thirty- 
three millions for the second half of 1848. This will give (say) 
fifty-eight millions, just about double of the population of the United 
Kingdom at the present time ; and as it is found thateach journey made 
by each traveller averages about fourteen miles in length, we come to 
this result—that if we suppose every man, woman and child in the 
three kingdoms to make two railway journeys in a year, each of four- 
teen miles in length, it would about equal the total amount of railway 
travelling at the present time. ‘Twenty-eight miles a year for every 
individual, is indeed a remarkable average, to which the stage-coach 
days could present nothing like a parallel. It was at one time feared 
that horses and horse owners would suffer wofully from the increase of 
railways; but whoever has noticed the increase of omnibuses, cabs and 
similar vehicles, will see a full compensation for the “long stages” and 
post chaises of former days. Without going into details, it is evident 
to any one who has paid the slightest attention to these matters, that 
the amount of capital invested in bridges, docks, markets, lighting 
and paving and improving towns, and other objects tending to the com- 
fort and convenience of the people, has increased much more rapidly 
than the population; but the value of the improvements can hardly be 
tested unless the two distant periods be taken for comparison. 

The alteration in the mode of conducting the Post-office, at the time 
of the adoption of the Penny Postage, led to an immense increase of 
correspondence throughout the country ; ; and even that increase has 
gone on yearly. The letters delivered in one week in 1839, in the 
United Kingdom, were about one and a half millions; by the year 
1848, the number in the corresponding week had risen to six and a half 
millions. The use of the Post-oflice in respect to money orders is still 
more remarkable. The money sent through the post in three months 
of 1839 was £90,000; in three months of 1848 it had attained the ex- 
traordinary amount of £3,500,000. 

We may sum up these details, then, by repeating what has been be- 
fore said, that in nearly all the tangible evidences of a nation’s wealth 
enumerated in this paper, the rate of increase has been greater than that 
in the population within the same number of years. The fact is a use- 
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ful one to bear in mind, provided we do not draw hasty inferences from 
it—inferences which may require other data to justify them. As the 
object has been to present a few relative quantities, minute accuracy has 
not been aimed at; and moreover, the annual public accounts, as pre- 
sented in the various Parliamentary Papers, are in some cases made up 
to December 31st, in others to January Sth, and in others to April 5th; 
so that it is not always easy to compare them together. The reader 
will, therefore, consider the quantities here given as round numbers. 
approaching to correctness sufficiently near for the purposes of a rough 
comparison. 


THE INTELLECTUAL OCCUPATIONS OF BUSINESS MEN. 


BY AN ENGLISH BANKER. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine, July 1849. 


On the Compatibility of Intellectual Improvement with the successful 
prosecution of business. 


[Mr. G. M. Bett, who is well known to many of our readers as the author of 
various useful works on Banking, recently delivered an address to the members of 
the Mechanics Institutes at Northallerton and Darlington, pointing out, in a forcible 
manner, the advantages of combining intellectual improvement with the prosecution 
of business. As we have been favored with a perusal of this address, we avail 
ourselves of permission to lay some extracts from it, before our readers. It is a well 
arranged and interesting dissertation, and deserves the approbation with which it 
was received by those who heard it delivered—Ep. B. M.] 


It is not unusual to meet with men, otherwise considered intelligent, 
who are ready to maintain that the cultivation of the mind for any 
purposes beyond the mere business or occupation which an individual 
may pursue, is a waste of time and of money; that, in point of fact, 
to be a good man of business, or a successful tradesman, it is enough 
to know the principles and routine of the business that is followed. 
Nay, they go farther than this, and assert, that the pursuit of literary 
and scientific knowledge is detrimental to those qualities which are 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the business of life. As 
these opinions are by no means confined to a few individuals, but are 
more generally prevalent than might at first be imagined, it may be 
worth the trouble to examine upon what they are founded, and how far 
they are supported by history and daily experience. 

It may be confidently asserted that no literary or scientific man, no 
man who has enjoyed what is generally understood by a liberal educa- 
tion, will hazard the remark, or for one moment give place to the 
opinion, that the cultivation of the mind is inconsistent with or inju- 
rious to the successful prosecution of business. There is no calling 
in life which does not require the exercise of some degree of intelli- 
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gence. The very humblest and most ordinary occupation in which 
men can engage, cannot be followed without some portion of mental 
exercise. And if we take any one single occupation, and suppose 
several persons to be engaged in carrying it on, which of these | may 
take the liberty to ask, would be most likely to gain your patronage ? 
Assuredly, the man who displayed the greatest shrewdness, the greatest 
skill in his work. In the exercise of mere animal labor, how often is 
the man of the strongest sinew, and the most powerful bodily faculties, 
completely outwitted and beaten at his own work, by the man of small 
bodily strength, but of superior ingenuity and intelligence? We wit- 
ness cases of this kind daily. We know that an intelligent workman is 
at all times to be preferred, and is preferred, before the man who has 
nothing to recommend him but his brawny arm and unwieldy person. 
Let us gradually rise in the scale of employment, and it will be found 
to be the invariable practice, that employers will search out and prefer 
men of some knowledge, ingenuity, and ability, to others who know 
merely the routine of their duties, and nothing more. Why is this ? 
Simply because intelligent men are found to be more useful, and to give 
more satisfaction to their employers, than men who are devoid of all 
knowledge. 

Among the instances, and they are innumerable, of persons who 
have raised themselves from obscurity to distinction, by persevering 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and remembering that they had minds 
to cultivate as well as bodies to cherish, and that it is only by the 
cultivation of those natural abilities which our bountiful Creator has 
given to every man, that even worldly distinction can be obtained— 
among innumerable instances of this kind, I may be allowed to men- 
tion a very few. I shall select these from among the legal profession, 
which is generally supposed to be in a great measure inimical to 
general literature, although such is not the fact; and I mention these 
instances to the eternal honor of the parties themselves, as showing to 
what greatness an humble man may arrive, even in that proverbially 
dry field of learning. 

You have all heard of the celebrated brothers Lords Eldon and 
Stowell. They are familiar instances of the truth of the remarks | 
have already made. They were the sons of a poor barge-maker and 
small coal-dealer in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Lord Stowell borrowed 
£40 to go the circuit; and both supported themselves for a time by 
their talents as private tutors. The one rose to be Lord Chancellor, 
and the other to be one of the Judges of the land. 

Lord Tenterden was the son of a barber at Canterbury. He received 
an eleemosynary education, but obtained the means to go to college. 
While there, he enjoyed from a company in the city of London an ex- 
hibition of £3 per annum, until he took his degree. Some years since, 
in dining with that company, he alluded to the circumstance, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude. 

Lord Gifford, previous to his being called to the bar, was articled to 
a solicitor near Exeter. His rise was owing chiefly to the interest of 
the Marchioness of Conyngham, to whom he was distantly related. 
Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls, was not very long since a 
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medical practitioner, and married a daughter of Lord Orford, whose 
family he had attended. Sir John Williams, one of the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench, was son of a horse-dealer in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is the son of a brewer at Reading; received the 
rudiments of his education at the Protestant Dissenters?’ Grammar 
School, at Mill-hill, near Hendon. He completed his studies with Dr. 
Valpy of Reading, and formerly wrote for the public press. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, now Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and his 
brother Mr. David Pollock, are the sons of a saddler near Charing- 
cross. The mother of Mr. Baron Gurney kept a small book shop in 
a court in the city. His brother is the short-hand writer to the House 
of Lords and Commons. Lord Campbell, the author of the “ Lives of 
the Chancellors,” is the son of a parish clergyman in Scotland, and was 
formerly reporter to a daily paper, when such work was much worse 
paid for than it is at present. Mr. Serjeant Spankie, was one of his 
colleagues. Mr. Stevens, a Master in Chancery, was a reporter; and it 
is a fact very well known, that almost all the Judges sent out to the 
colonies were newspaper reporters. Many of our most able judges 
have risen from the very lowest ranks in society, by dint of their own 
exertions, persevering application to their studies, and to the acquisition 
of knowledge. In a recent address to the electors of the West Riding, 
at Leeds, Mr. Beckett Dennison, alluding to the importance of edu- 
cation, and of the acquisition of knowledge by ali classes of the com- 
munity, mentioned—much to his honor—the case of his own relation 
Judge Dennison, who left Leeds a very poor boy, and afterwards rose 
to be one of the Judges of the land. 

There is no station in life in which a man may be placed, where he 
may not, by proper application, qualify himself for some position still 
higher. A remarkable instance of this has just occurred at Edinburgh. 
Among the numerous candidates for the office of librarian to the 
Advocates’ Library, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Irving, was’ Mr. 
Samuel Halkett. This gentleman has acquired an extensive knowledge 
of philology, and cannot only read all, and speak most of the living 
languages of Europe, but has a profound acquaintance with the Eastern 
tongues, including Hebrew and Arabic; while his translations of _sci- 
entific papers, in Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish, have been much 
appreciated. ‘The most singular circumstance connected with the his- 
tory of Mr Halkett is, his application to a business, during the whole 
period of his life, that might be considered uncongenial to his literary 
pursuits, being of the firm of Harrison and Halkett, woollen-drapers, 
North Bridge. ‘This gentleman might well be called an accomplished 
woollen-draper. It is gratifying to be able to add, that the vacancy in 
the office of librarian to the Advocates’ Library has been filled up by 
the appointment of Mr. Halkett, who has thus obtained to some extent 
the end of his ambition, and the reward of his industry. 

The profession to which I have myself the honor to belong 
(banking), boasts of many names eminent in general literature; not 
merely writers upon that most entangled and indigestible of all subjects, 
the currency—men who rack their brains in vain attempts to solve that 
mysterious question, ‘What is a pound?” I say they are not mere 
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writers upon the currency, but men eminent in general literature and 
science. Among the London bankers are the names of Grote, author 
of a valuable history of Greece ; the venerable Samuel Rogers, author 
of the “ Pleasures of Memory ;” Bosanquet, author of different works, 
and a Fellow of the Royal Society; Gilbart, author of “Lectures on 
Ancient Commerce,” and a Fellow of the Royal Society; Samuel Jones 
Loyd, a man of acknowledged learning, and also an author; John 
Horsley Palmer, Mr. Norman, Mr. Salomons, and several others, di- 
rectors of the Bank of England. In the provinces there are many 
names of considerable note, among whom may be mentioned the late 
Mr. Leatham, of Wakefield; Bernard Barton; Wright, of Nottingham; 
Bailey, of Sheffield; Coulthart, of Ashton. The number of banking 
authors has been considered a striking feature in the intellectual char- 
acter of the age. 

I think there can be no difference of opinion upon the point that, 
other things being equal, the chances of success in any trade or busi- 
ness are infinitely in favor of an intelligent man over an ignorant and 
illiterate one; and I may add, that we have the authority of Addison 
for the observation that men of learning who take to business, dis- 
charge it generally with greater honesty than men of the world. And 
] may as well give you the reason why he thinks so :— Because,” 
says he, “a man that has spent his youth in reading, has been used to 
find virtue extolled, and vice stigmatised. A man that has passed his 
time in the world, has often seen vice triumphant and virtue discounte- 
nanced. Extortion, rapine, and injustice, which are branded with in- 
famy in books, often give a man a figure in the world; while several 
qualities which are celebrated in authors, as generosity, ingenuity, and 
good nature, impoverish and ruin him. This cannot but have a pro- 
portionate effect upon men whose tempers and principles are equally 
good and vicious.” 

You will observe that I have said nothing regarding the abstract 
pleasures which arise to an individual from the cultivation of his mind, 
from the increase of his knowledge of men and of manners, of nations, 
and of people; their laws, governments, customs; the various arts and 
sciences which are prosecuted in different parts of the world; the laws 
of matter and of motion ; the principles of light, heat, and electricity ; 
of attraction and gravitation; of the order of the universe, of which the 
earth upon which we dwell is only one small planet—one infinitesimal 
part, amidst the thousands of other worlds which revolve above and 
around us, obedient to the will of that Great First Cause, that Infinite 
Wisdom, whose power, goodness, and glory are displayed throughout 
the whole. I have said nothing of the pleasures and delights which 
may arise to the soul of man in the pursuit of such knowledge, nor of 
the moral obligation under which he lies to acquire knowledge, for 
these have scarcely come within the scope of my subject. I may, 
however, be allowed to remark, that by employing his leisure in read- 
ing and reflection, he creates for himself a paradise of intellectual en- 
joyment, to which he can at all times resort without fear of interruption 
from others, and which will often prove a solace to his spirit under all 
the afflictions and the evils of life. 
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STATE FINANCES. 


Annual Receipts and Disbursements, and Statement of the Public Debt 
Georgia, in the year 1849. 


RECEIPTS INTO THE TREASURY TO DEC. 1, 1845. 


Balance in Treasury, 1847, ......+. - o + © 6 6 6 6963,257 50 
General tax, 1848, Sas ee ree TP ee 439,407 32 
Fees on grants of land reverted to the State Ae eee Sr se Se fa eon 15,196 32 
Dividends on Bank Stock owned by ee ee ee 22,727 00 
Miscellaneous, . . — a ae ee ee ee ee 4,154 35 


$843,742 49 
PAYMENTS. 


Civil Establishment, .. . s+ & ae le «5, Sa 
Interest om Pablic Det, 2. 6 2. 2 st ett 185,246 38 
Military Fund, . . - 2° + 6 ee ee ee 1,109 56 
IR pid. pce Se ve ade Ree, am We ees 17,973 41 
Contingent Fund, . ..-.- ++ ++ +s - 7,519 18 
Penitentiary, . . Sone 6,377 26 
Lunatic and De afand Dumb Asylums, ee a eee 14,891 11 
pean kk 8k ee aes 22,566 19 382,398 53 


$461,343 96 
SURPLUS INVESTED AS FOLLOWS. 


Bank Stocks, (School Fund,) i Ose 6 a 6 4 0 ms Me 
Treasurer Western and Atlantic Rail read, TE a ee ee ee 4,784 75 
Sundry Items, . . aaa 12,638 75 

Cash on Deposzite in Bank of the ‘State ‘of Georgia, Sav annah, “on 63,946 10 

Do. do. do. Augusta,. ... 32,530 62 
Specie and Specie paying Bank Notesin Treasury, . . ... . 73,478 74 
Coupons paid the present quarter, . . . . .. . saute wales 1,365 00 


$461,343 96 
THE DEBT OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA.—ISSUED AND AUTHORIZED. 


Amount. Int’st. Where and when payable, Where. For what purpose issued. 
$203,750 00 6 Milledgeville, 1870 Milledgeville. W.and A. R. R. 
243,000 00 6 si 1871 
337,500 00 6 = 1872 “ 
78,000 00 6 se 1873 sy 
86,000 00 6 ‘ 1874 - 
302,500 00 +6 
£15,000 is 
72,000 00 5 London, 1868 W.and A. R.R. 
183,500 00 7 Aug.orSavan. 1878 Savannah, To take up other bonds. 


1,506,250 00 in hands of the public. 
10,000 00 6 Augusta, 1853 Savannah >) Complete Western and At- 
65,000 00 +6 Savannah, 1863 sia lantic Rail road to the 
200,000 00 6 New York, 1563 és Tennessee river. 
100,000 00 6 Savannah, 1568 as 
22,222 22 6 ee 1873 és Claim of P. Trezevant. 


$1,903,472 22 Total issued and authorized. 

189,680 56 This amount will be required to make good the claims against the 
— Central Bank, the property of the State, and in liquidation. 
$ 2,093,152 78 Total liability in every shape. 


“ 1874 ««  Inexch’ge for ster’g bonds. 
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By reference to the above table, it will be seen that the debt is a very 
small one, when we look upon the wealth, resources and enterprise of 
the people of this great State. A glance at the financial report shows 
how correct and economically her finances have been managed, and we 
think we hazard little by saying that no State in the Union has stronger 
claims upon the public faith than Georgia. 

Most of the debt given in full in the above table, was contracted to 
build the Western and Atlantic Rail Road, commencing at Atalanta, 
(the terminus of the Georgia Rail Road from Augusta, and the Macon 
Western Rail Road from Macon) and running through the southwestern 
part of the State to its intersection with the “Tennessee river, at Chatta- 
nooga—distance 139 miles. 

The items of $375,000, authorized by the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was for the purpose of extending this road from Dalton 
to Chattanooga—more than two-thirds of the amount is still in the 
hands of the Engineer of the road. ‘The road was finished to Dalton, 
116 miles, and opened in 1847; and its earnings have been steadily ex- 
pended to aid in pushing the work through to completion. It is the 
sole property of the State, and will have cost not far from ¢ 2,300,000. 
And its revenue, after it is opened through its entire length, together 
with the increasing resources of the State, must leave annually a large 
surplus in the treasury, which will undoubtedly be employed as a sink- 
ing fund for the purchase and extinguishment of her debt long before 
its maturity. 

The Treasurer of the State is now prepared to take up the £15,000 
sterling five per cent. bonds, due in 1868.—NV. Y. Cour. & Enq. 


BANK STATISTICS 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Charleston, South 
Carolina, held at the Hall of their Banking-house, pursuant to public notice, and in 
conformity with the terms of the charter, on Tuesday, the 3d of July, 1849 :— 
Cuartes AxsTon, Esquire, was called to the Chair, and A. Morse, Jr. appointed 


Secretary. 
The meeting being organized, Henry W. Conner, Esq. President of the Insti- 


tution, submitted the following Report : 
Bank or Cuarveston, S. C., July 3d, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The President and Directors of the Bank of Charleston, S. C., have 
the pleasure to submit to the stockholders their usual annual state- 
ments, shewing the condition of the bank, and the result of its business 
for the past year. 

These statements consist of the Profit and Loss Account, and Con- 
tingent Fund Account—state of the bank on the 30th June, 1849— 
Monthly Statement of liabilities and resources, and report of the Com- 
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mittee on the Suspended Debt—all of which will be found annexed, 
numbered and arranged in their proper order. 

The profits realized for the year, after deducting current charges and 
expenses, it will be seen from the Profit and Loss Account, (marked 
No. 1) amounts to : ‘ ‘ $ 267,910 52 
From this amount, two semi-annual ‘dividends of 3 per 

cent. each, with an extra dividend of 2 per cent. for 


the last six months have been declared, and amount- 
ing to ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . ‘ 252,864 00 
Leaving a surplus of . P $ 15,046 52 
which has been carried to the credit of the Contingent Fund Account. 

It is proper to remark here, however, that the dividends on State and 
United States stock, and interest on bonds, accruing for the last six 
months, but not receivable until after lst of July, does not appear in 
the present accounts. This amount will be $22,456 22. 

The bank also holds an amount of foreign exchange, the profits on 
which will appear only as realized from its sales. If sold at the rates 
now current in New York for sterling and francs, the profits would be 
$43,676 15, but the amount will of course be varied according to the 
prices at which exchange may be sold at the time. 

Both of these amounts will appear in the earnings of the next six 
months, and go into the dividends of January next. 

The losses of the bank in the meantime promise to be small. The 
whole amount in suspense and jeopardy of the transactions of the past 
year, is $7,363 71, of which the one-half, or in the worst view of the 
case, two-thirds may be lost. There has, however, been now charged 
to the Account of “ Losses chargeable to the Contingent Fund Account,” 
the sum $27,656 62, but it grew out of transactions of previous date— 
$23,372 22, being for a debt af Reid; Irvi ing & Co. » of London, noticed 
in our last report. ™ 

Its position particularly in pee to its immediate liabilities and 
resources, will appear from the following abstract : 


Notes in Circulation, . . $1,594,849 Gold and Silver Coin, . . . $436,224 
Individual Deposits, = 413,930 Notes of other Banks, . . . 69,847 
Due to City Banks, . . . 3,526 Due by distant Banks, . é 230,051 
Due to distant Banks, . . 479,707 Due by City Banks, .. . 10,898 
Due to Agencies, . . . . 170,425 Dueby Agencies, . .. . 399,343 
Sterling Exchange,. . . . 1,433,557 
French Exchange, . . . . 219,817 
Domestic Exchange, . . . 1,062,769 


$2,662,437 $3,862,506 


while, for its general and contingent liabilities and resources, we refer 
to the statement itself. . ” 

The Suspended Debt, as was arane in our last report, has been 
reduced within the past year to a comparatively small compass. The 
amount to the debit of that account proper, at the present time, is 
$77,656 14; its condition, however, is fully set forth by the commit- 
tee’s report. 

20* 
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The cash assets of the bank have bee: ined several times during 
the year, by committees of the directors ‘ast of which was on 
the 30th June, and all found right. 

Our proprietary consists at present of ‘ ‘alders, and the 


stock appears to be distributed as follows: 
Held by individuals in their own right, . p> 
Held by Widows, Orphans, Trustees, Guar- 


AY 


dians, . F , ‘ : . 1,241,8 

Held by Insurance and Trust Companies, 
and Banks, a part no doubt on pledge, 239,800 »y 0 
The foregoing report, with its accompanying statements, it is . ’ 


will be found sufficiently explanatory of their own purposes. 
Should any further information, however, be required now or 1h. re- 
after, it will readily be afforded. 


H. W. Conner, President. 


Proceedings of the Adjourned Meeting of the Stockholders of the Bank 
of Charleston, South Carolina, 61h July, 1849. 


In compliance with the resolution of the stockholders of the Bank of 
Charleston, S. C., passed at their annual meeting on the 3d inst., the ad- 
journed meeting took place in their Hall on the 6th inst—Charles Al- 
ston, Esq., in the Chair, and A. Moise, Jr., acting Secretary. 

The meeting being organized, it was addressed by Col. John Phillips, 
who submitted the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the stockholders of the Bank ot 
Charleston, South Carolina, the report and accompanying statements, 
exhibit a condition of soundness, strength and prosperity in the institu- 
tion, in the highest degree satisfactory ; entitling the president and direc- 
tors to the thanks and continued confidence of the stockholders, for 
their able, faithful and eminently successful administration. 

Col. Phillips then submitted the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, the Bank of Charleston, South Carolina, has now on hand 
realized surplus profits amounting to $250,767 77, which have not been 
divided to the stockholders, but which are reserved to meet contingen- 
cies and losses that may hereafter occur; and has also on hand in do- 
mestic sterling and French exchange, amounting to $2,715,643 out of 
the sales of which a profit could now be realized of $43,676 15 or 
more, and also dividends and interest, now due, amounting to $22,456 
22, which funds are in effect, also a reserve for contingencies and losses, 
and which several sums amount to $323,233 99, or over 10 per cent. 
on the capital of the bank. And whereas, the stockholders when they 
imvested in the stock, did so with the expectation and desire to have the 
profits of their capital paid over to them as dividends, an expectation 
that should not be disappointed, except from necessity. 

And whereas, during the first fourteen years of the existence of the 
institution, no such reserve was made, and no such necessity for one 
was exhibited, but all losses that were made, were made good from the 
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current profits of the year, and dividends still paid ranging as high as ten, 
and never below six per cent.: And whereas, the future prospects for a 
safe and profitable business, are as good as any period the bank has ex- 
perienced, and the board which manages it, are at least as skilful, able, 
faithful and capable, as any that has preceded it, and, therefore, no such 
necessity is apparent for’ withholding the profits, to make good, losses, 
that there is no past reason to expect will be incurred: And whereas, 
sound policy warns us against accumulating a larger capital, especially 
in this way, and at this time. 

Be it therefore Resolved, That in the opinion of the stockholders, 
three per cent., in addition to the profits to be made on the exchange 
now on hand, will be an ample reserve fund to meet all contingencies 
and losses: and that all the profits on hand, beyond these ought to be 
divided among the stockholders. 

Resolved, That the president and directors be, and they are hereby 
requested, to declare and distribute a dividend according to the foregoing 
views. 

The resolutions were seconded by Col. Elmore, who addressed the 
meeting in their support. 

After a full and free discussion of the preamble and resolutions, the 
question was taken upon their adoption, and decided in the negative. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Cuartes Atston, Chairman. 
A. Morse, Jr., Secretary. 


BANK OF CHARLESTON. 
Comparative Statements of the Bank of Charleston, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. 


RESOURCES. June, 1846. June, 1847. June, 1848. June, 1849. 
Bills Discounted, . . . . . « $1,741,543 $1,207,564 $1,603,326 $1,252,440 
Domestic Billsof Exchange, . . 1,046,300 922,164 488,475 1,062,770 
Sterling Exchange, .... . 531,102 1,024,425 2,034,800 2,356,856 
French Exchange, . .... .- 319,728 319,872 56,107 316,348 
Bonds and Mortgages, ... . 460,400 421,365 382,354 251,078 
Suspended Debt, ..... . 156,517 86,177 187,500 104,337 
Due by Distant Banks, ... . 340,228 239,502 363,997 230,052 
Due City Banks, . ..... 4,038 30,580 14,204 10,900 
Due by Agencies, . . ... . 205,322 250,462 197,224 399,843 
Foreign Premiums, . ... . 51,878 79,054 52,180 94,968 
Bonus for Charter,. ..... 53,125 47,500 41,875 36,250 
Real and Personal Estate, . . . 90,961 69,896 64,616 63,808 
Expense Account, . : 15,602 16,790 17,462 17,836 
Leuiev ille and C. R. R. Senta, é 70,560 378,753 505,868 505,868 
South Carolina Bonds, ... . 5, 45,511 24,972 24,780 
United States 6 percents... . . 430,000 50,000 50,000 
Losses chargeable to Contingent, . 249,856 300,620 27 ,507 
Notes of other Banks, ... . 5 44,112 101,858 71,046 
Goldand Silver, ... - : 23, 389,739 436,225 
Weisceenaes, «6 2 6 ete ? 3,110 


Total Resources, . . . « $6,039,950 $6,287,388 $6,880,287 $7,613 612 912 
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LIABILITIES. June, 1846. June, 1847. June, 1848. 
Capital Stock, . . . . . . « $3,160,800 $3,160,800 $3,160,800 
Circulation, . . Ss te i a 1,061,114 1,332,228 753,510 
Individual Deposits, ae 536,852 _ 471,258 336,318 
is + « ¢ ss, iaeuten saaees ‘1,504,288 
Due Distant Banks, gy Ere as 391,230 624,458 321,547 
Due City Banke, ..... . 14,833 4,440 1,724 
Due to Agencies, . . ewe % 432,030 193,245 115,495 
Due Government Officers ben 2,368 CA sew sas 
Dividends Unpaid,. . ... . 9,047 8,517 8,279 
Discount, Premium and Interest, 165,066 180,525 298,865 
Contingent Fund, . .... . 266,610 309,490 379,461 

Total Liabilities, . . . . $6,039,950 $6,287,388 $6,880,287 











Aggregate Items of Surplus Profits, 1 July, 1849, . 


From which deduct the following Items 
Losses chargeable to Contingent Fund, 
Dividend, No. 27, five per cent., . ; 
Expenses for half year, ending 30 June, 








$327,507 25 


1 


Semi-Annual appropriation for the liquidation of the 


Bonus for Charter, . . . 


Actual Surplus, 30 June, 1849, nearly 8 per cent. 


of Capital, 


58,040 00 
17,835 83 


2,812 50 


Bank of the State of Missouri and Five Branches. 















June, 1849. 
$3,160,800 
1,594,850 
413,930 


10,007 
187,870 
569,095 





$7,612,912 
$756,963 25 


$506,195 58 


$250,767 97 


LOCATION. Capital, Deposits. Circulation. Bunk Balances, 
St. Louis, . . . . « $608,170 $1,581,800 1,289,000 $164,900 
Branch at Fayette, Xe 120,058 30,400 240,000 4,100 

«« Jackson, ee Sie 120,059 15,800 200,000 

** Lexington,. .. 120,059 64,000 240,000 

« Palmyra, ... 120,059 62,000 210,000 

“ Springfield, . . 120,059 30,000 157,000 
Loans. Specie. Real Estate. Suspended Debt. 
St. Louis, .. . + « 1,726,000 $31,727,000 $50,000 $77,000 
Branch at Fayette, ‘oo 279,000 J 23,400 3,200 
s¢ Jackson, .. . 197,000 112,000 5,100 18,500 
« Lexington, . . 290,000 89,000 13,700 12,400 
‘© Palmyra,. . . 160,000 100,000 14,400 18,800 
“« Springfield, . . 181,000 100,000 9,700 16,900 
RESOUSBCES. Dec, 1845. Dec, 1847. Dec. 1848. June 30, 1849. 
Bills Discounted, . . . . . . $1,433,038 $1,775,886 $1,816,180 $1,877,263 
Exchanges Matured, . ... . 544,675 136 ,245 474,380 457,408 
Exchanges Maturing, ... . 733,894 511,168 590,095 496,392 
Suspended Debt, ..... . 170,046 164,218 155,458 147,210 
Due by State of Missouri, . . . 76,844 110,572 123,538 132,056 
pe ee ee 136,016 122,574 125,850 116,440 
po gS Se ee ee ee ee 47,900 20,520 53,905 107,895 
Expense Account, . . oe 14,445 15,451 15,426 17,506 
Certificates Bank of Minois, a 183,946 181,786 191,533 191,533 
Do. State Bank Do. .. . 24,367 RE SS a ee 
Bank Notes, . . ne 185,736 47,040 36,560 47,300 
Gold and Silver Coin, . os « « « See 2,314,716 2,427,686 2,226,915 


Total Resources, . . . . $5,004,521 
Dividend January 1, 1849, 5} 








$5,424,543 $6, 010,613 $5,817,918 


per cent.—(; payable to the State.) 
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LIABILITIES. ; Dec. 1845. Dec. 1847. Dec. 1848. June 30, 1849. 
Capital owned by the State, . . $954,205 $954,205 $954,205 $954,205 
Capital owned by Individuals, . 246,377 250,511 253,962 254,258 


Circuito, . . 2 « » - « 2,195,840 2,404,160 2,569,950 2,336,440 
Individual Deposits, . . . . . 1,296,428 1,364,650 1,735,410 1,785,913 


eee er ee 37,858 138,073 170,695 169,790 
Contingent Fund, . .... . 79,978 98,850 122,960 135,041 
Interest and Exchange, . .. . 176,612 196,870 136,208 182,270 
Surplus Account, . . . .. « 17,223 17,223 17,2238 82 wee ecto 


























Total Liabilities, . . . . $5,004,521 $5,424,543 $6,010,613 $5,817,918 


KENTUCKY. 
Bank of Louisville and Two Branches. 



































LIABILITIES. Jan. 1846. Jan, 1847. Jan. 1848. 2 July, 1849. 
Capital Stock, . .. . . . « . $1,082,100 $1,082,000 $1,030,000 1,030,000 
Circulation, . . co2es « « See 939,822 1,126,328 983,389 
Individual Deposits, Bree tony a 213,783 161,380 230,898 199,460 
Mami Malamces, . . «5 «ss 109,517 57,092 132,938 222,362 
Dividends Unpaid, Ig ae a 34,401 2,600 3,568 2,776 
Peemtand iam, 2. «6 8 + « 77,231 126,829 158,166 162,934 
Total Liabilities, - « » $2,541,258 $2,369,723 $2,731,893 $2,650,921 
RESOURCES, Jan, 1846. Jan. 1847. Jan, 1848. 2 July, 1849. 
Notes Discounted, . . . . . « $866.433 $736,700 $648,060 $608,831 
Bills of Exchange, . . . . . . $11,570 717,987 1,136,262 893,521 
Louisville City Bonds,. . .. . 80,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 
Bank Balances, . - o « « Mite 132,830 154,410 295,578 
Suspended Debt and Costs, wpe 91,408 88,443 47,962 46,080 
Meal Betetlen, .. «ss « + « Fe 97,271 89,271 99,641 
Specieonhand, . ... . . . 351,094 445,844 510,341 527,394 
EO, cs a ss te ee 82,489 75,650 70,592 104,876 
Total Resources, . . . . $2,541,258 $2,369,723 $2,731,898 $2,650,921 

2 July, 1849. Capital. Circulation, Deposits. Specie. 
Bank of Kentucky and 7 Branches, $3,700,000 $2,453,000 $791,000 $1,241,000 
Northern Bank and 4 ” 2,250,000 2,432,000 756,000 918,000 
Bank of Louisville and 2 se 1,080,000 983,000 200,000 527,000 





$7,030,000 $5,868,000 $1,747,000 $2,656,000 

This is a larger amount of specie than is held by all the banks of Boston, the point 

of concentration and redemption for the thirty millions of circulation of the New 
England banks at large. 











BANKS OF NEW YORK. 
Condition of the Banks of the City and State of New York in 1847-48-49. 


LIABILITIES. June, 1847. December, 1848. 30 June, 1849. 
Capital, .. 0 a 0 tw c 6 o AB RIO SR $44,330,553 $44,929,505 
Undivided Profits, Saad: a dihem, a 6,043,532 6,635,449 7,097,660 
Gea: Se GS - « 26,237,256 23,206,290 21,912,616 
Individual Deposits, . . . . . . . 35,096,818 29,205,333 35,605,000 
Bank Balances, . . 2 « « Heese 13,311,087 20,994,078 
Due Treasurer of the Suis, fe alee 1,009,945 2,057,305 2,723,665 
pe. 1,603,119 1,005,655 1,112,298 
ee ee 966,840 518,550 640,296 
ee a ee ee 977,865 981,729 1,611,388 








Total Liabilities, . . . . . 132,249,276 121,281,950 $ 136,626,506 








9 
23 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Disc: unts, . 
Bonds and Mo 
Stocks, . 

Real Estate, 
Bank Balanc’:, . 
Bank Fund 


Loss and Ex vense Account, . 


Over Drafts 

Specie, . 

Cash Items, a 
Notes of Solvent Banks, 
Notes of Suspended Banks, 


NAME OF BANK. 
Bank of America, 
Bank of Commerce, 
Tradesmens Bank, . 
Seventh Ward Bank, 


Merchants Exchange Bank, . 


North River Bank, . 
Phenix Bank, . 

Chemical Bank, . . . 
N. Y. Dry Dock Bank, 
Leather Manufacturers, 
Manhattan Co., 

Butchers and Drovers, . 
National Bank, 

American Exchange, 
Bank of New York, 

B. of the State of N. York 
Bowery Bank, 

Mechanics Bank, 

City Bank, . 
Wetem Mamk, . 6 . « 
Mechanics and Traders, 
Fulton Bank, . 
Greenwich Bank, 
Merchants Bank, 
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November, 1847. 














December, 1848. 30 June, 1849. 











- $80,887,862 $77,245,828 $85,206,027 
ngages, 2,712,840 2,654,558 2,663,825 
13,474,545 12,476,758 12,801,000 
3,464,618 3,475,088 3,514,487 
10,725,755 9,351,376 12,022,436 
— 140,392 aah bhaan - Coreen 
ae 491,519 632,103 511,615 
117,090 166,107 164,343 
9,107,920 6,817,814 10,571,517 
8,703,577 5,955,472 6,479,829 
2,420,375 2,460,264 2,679,350 
2,780 46,582 12,077 
Total Resources, $ 132,249,276  $$121,281,950 $136,626,506 
Dividends of the New York City Banks, 1844-1849. 
Capital. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
- $2,000,200 6 6 64 7 7 7 
3,449,480 6 6 6 6 7 8 
400,000 10 10 10 15 10 10 
500,000 5 6 7 7 it 8 
750,000 7 7 13 8 + 12 
655,000 7 7 7 8 S 8 
1,200,000 6 6 6 6 6 7 
300,000 16 
200,000 . . ‘ ‘ . 
600,000 7 7 7 i 7 8 
2,050,000 . ; 6 6 7 
500,000 7: 75 9 10 WW 10 
750,000 6 6 7 rf 4 April 
1,155,400 B.S 6 7 73 4 May 
1,000,000 s 7 8 10 10 5 May 
2,000,000 5 6 6 6 65 33 May 
300,000 ‘ 5 . new 8 4 May 
1,440,000 7 7k 8 be] Ss 4 May 
720,000 & 7! 8 8 8 4 May 
1,000,000 s 8s 8 Ww 10 5 May 
200,000 7 7 S 9s 10 5 May 
600,000 10 10 WwW WwW 10 5 May 
200,000 ; . r . May 
1,490,000 7 8 s 4 June 
632,000 7 7 8 3! 7 oe 


Mechanics B. Association, 


Capital, June, 1849, 


- $24,092,080 


Banks of the City of New York. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts, 
Real Estate, ... . 
Bonds and Mortgages, 
ae 
Specie, 
Cash Items, 
Bank Notes, ‘ 
Bank Balances, . 


Miscellaneous, 


Total Resources, . 





Dec ember, 1848. 


- $42,071,525 


30 June, 1849 
$49,855,100 





2,056,272 2,108,674 
127,194 153,407 
4,380,797 4,033,034 
5,850,424 9,586,305 
5,294,395 5,842,360 
660,824 619,760 
2,970,920 6,496,424 
342,450 337 ,236 
$63,754,801 $79,052,200 
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December, 1248. 
24,149,910 
3,261,060 
5,783,398 
226,798 
21,442,148 
69,124 
8,470,271 
352,092 


30 June, 1849. 
24,657,890 
3,544,155 
5,537,503 
972,968 
27,227,134 
60,426 
16,336,554 
745,670 


$79,082,300 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, . 
Profits Undivided, 
Circulation, 
Public Deposits, . 
Individual Deposits, 
Special Deposits, 
Bank Balances, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total Liabilities, . . . 


Dividends of the Albany Banks, 1846—1849. 


Capital. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849, half year. 
240,000 8 8 8 4 
500,000 8 8 8 4 
311,100 7 63 34 3 
300,000 4 8 8 4 

5 

5 


. $63,754,801 


NAME OF BANK. 
Bank of Albany, 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
Commercial Bank, 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
New York State Bank, . . . . 


Officers of the Albany Banks, August, 1849. 
President, 

Jacob H. Ten Eyck, 

Erastus Corning 


Samuel Pruyn, 
John Townsend, 


442,000 10 10 10 
369,600 10 10 10 


Cashier. 
Edward E. Kendrick. 
Watts Sherman. 
Noah Lee. 
James Taylor. 


NAME OF BANK. 


Bank of Albany, . d 
New York State Bank, 


Incorporated. 
1792 
1803 
1811 
1825 


Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Commercial Bank, 

Albany City Bank,. . . 1834 Thomas W. Olcott, Thomas Olcott. 
Albany Exchange Bank, . 1838 Rufus H. King, J. B. Plumb. 


For further particulars of the Albany Banks, see page 157, August No. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Comparative view of the Banks of Rhode Island in 1845, 1846, 1848, 1849. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital, 
Circulation, 
Deposits, ‘ 
Bank Balances, 
Net Profits, ; 
Dividends Unpaid, 


Total Liabilities, 


RESOURCES. 


Loans, 
Specie on hand, 


Notes of other Banks, . 


Bank Balances, 
Bank Stocks, 
Other Stocks, . 
Real Estate, 
Furniture, &c. 


Total Resources, 


October, 1845. 


. $10,324,127 


2,670,306 
1,495,510 
623,562 
473,366 
28,970 


- $15,615,841 


October, 1845. 


. $13,714,266 


283,380 
395,425 
671,879 

719,757 
192,764 
252,491 

25,590 


$15,615,341 


May, 1846. 
$10,548,690 
2,907,491 
1,348,862 
757,053 
510,144 
26,006 


$16,098,251 


May, 1846. 
$14,122,973 
280,470 
460,754 
694,040 
48,485 
202,048 
259,704 
29,777 


$16,098,251 


May, 1848. 
$11,095,202 
2,698,495 
1,373,826 
620,323 
632,818 
26,506 


$16,447,170 


May, 1848. 
$ 14,501,940 
320,581 
532,936 
564,160 
57,961 
221,716 
231,752 
16,124 


$16,447,170 


May, 1849. 
$11,240,307 
2,543,444 
1,441,668 
488,898 
659,461 
34,894 


$16,408,672 


May, 1849. 
$ 14,684,878 
262,908 
451,364 
539,452 
79,311 
145,490 
232,413 
12,856 


$16,408,672 
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The increase of Bank Capital since April, 1848, has been as follows: 
American Bank, Providence,. . $19,000 Globe, Smithfield, . . . . $5,700 


Blackstone, C. B. “ ae Village Bank,“ .. . . 10,000 
Commercial Bank, “ « People’s N. Providence, . . 1,150 
Eagle Bank, se ae 50 N. E. Pacific,  ‘*  » ee 
Manufacturers, a - « 18,000 North Prov. se . . 5,050 
B. North America, “ — 1,800 Phenix, Westerly,. . . . 500 
Pawtucket Bank, ee i, fe 3,975 Kent Bank, Coventry, . . 100 
Weybosset Bank, “ic are 1,050 Hamilton, Scituate, . . . 31,680 
Fall River Union Bank, — 150 


Teel, +. .+-- o> GME 
The Hamilton Bank, North Scituate, has since failed, and its paper selling at 37 
cents per dollar. 
Condition of the Several Banks of Rhode Island, April 16, 1849. 


Capital Stock Bills incir- Total am’t Specie Last 
Where Located, Names of the Banks, actually paid, culation, due from in Bk, div, 


Bank, p-c¢. 

Providence, American, .. =. $ 544,400 $61,525 $661,516 $7,777 7 
6s Arcade, . - + 500,000 64,838 654,504 13,700 7 

ss Blackstone Canal, - . 450,000 82,804 630,478 1,471 6 

“e City Bank, . . . . 200,000 47,050 270,109 1,857 4 

“« Commercial, - - « 360,000 44,716 503,268 2,550 7 

“ Eagle, an to a Se 42,596 491,833 3,703 6 

ss Exchange, .. .- . 500,000 67,000 654,402 8,787 7 

ss Globe, +4 . «. Cee 62,840 639,982 1,081 6 

“6 High Street, . .. . 120,000 46,882 193,357 3,456 7 

“ Manufacturers, . . . 471,300 77,862 615,944 13,889 7 

“ Mechan. and Manuf., 186,150 25,624 266,836 1,335 6 

“ Mechanics, . . .-. -. 500,000 65,356 621,225 5,724 7 

“6 Merchants, .. - . 500,000 25,210 940,089 20,072 7 

se National, . . . . . 120,000 118,966 316,471 4,209 10 

“ North America, . . . 425,000 71,582 563,520 6,064 7 

“s Pawtuxet, ~ «.« « aoe 57,126 202,936 2,806 7 

a Phenix, . . . . + 200,000 54,996 319,322 2,037 7 

ee Providence, . - . 800,000 140,000 $96,694 17,800 8 

ee Roger W illic ums, . . 499,950 72,024 723,607 21,587 7 

“6 ‘Traders, ‘ 200,000 58,229 297,495 2,308 8 

ss Union, ae 43,649 645,671 8,250 6 

“ Weybosset, . . . . 344,300 54,483 465,227 5,010 7 

es Smithficld Lime Rock, 100,100 24,290 137,843 991 4 
Newport, Merchanis, . . . ~. 100,000 21,649 142,354 4,033 6 
“ N. E. Commercial, ; 75,000 26,168 125,252 2,725 6 

Be Newport, . . . . . 120,000 28,295 163,746 4,307 6 

“ Newport Exchange, . 60,000 15,976 106,727 4,446 6 

ss Rhode Island Union, 165,000 27,847 219,908 3,618 6 

“ Rhode Island, - ea 109,000 18,541 151,144 2,491 4 

“ Traders, ° ‘ 60,000 22,862 94,803 1,413 6 
Smithfield, Smithfield Exchange, 45,000 44,301 97,317 2,154 6 
“ Glebe, . « .; a 69,775 27,580 106.279 2,623 6 

“ Smithfield Union, . . 60,000 24,297 92,447 1,845 7 

“6 Village, a oe 60,000 32,610 99,237 3,106 8 
Bristol, Bristol, oo « BO 22,644 175,649 1,790 5 
“ Commercial, . .. . 75,000 14,158 94,963 794 8 

“e Eagle, ae. ae he 50,000 34,744 101,076 795 8 

“ Freemens, a a 65,000 19,597 96,610 1,225 6 
Warwick, Centrevillen ... .- 50,000 20,120 73,357 5,449 7 
“e Warwictk;} .... 25,000 8,040 37,065 1,552 6 
Cumberland, - « «  %5,000 45,621 138,165 3,205 7 


Cumberland, 
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Capital Stock Bills in cir- Total lia- Specie Last 


actually paid, culation, bilities, in Bk, div. 


Where Located, Names of the Banks, 


Cumberland, 
Warren, 
e 
S. Kingstown, 
“ 
N. Kingstown, 


“ee 


N. Providence, 


Woonsocket Falls, 
Warren, 

Hope, es 
Landholders, 
Wakefield, 
Narragansett, 
North Kingstown, 
N. E. Pacific, 


$100,000 


135,000 
125,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
75,000 
111,300 


$37,753 
33,635 
22,501 
28,792 
28,106 
31,883 
33,396 
36,557 


$155,801 
196,572 
163,970 
141 212 
84,979 
101,213 
127,281 
170,750 


$5,073 
2,635 
1,891 
1,243 
2,483 
3,236 
2,744 
2,464 


p-¢. 
7 


~ 


24,950 
37,908 
36,565 
47,592 
18,406 
11,536 
16,314 
88,785 
30,573 
22,168 
43,129 


23,328 


130,615 
105,207 
146,464 
230,959 
65,108 
47,343 
40,553 
335,080 
74,758 
68,422 
109,546 


114,527 


3,497 
2,572 
3,207 
3,264 
2,824 
2,571 
2,321 
4,344 
3,392 
2,655 
2,085 


2,457 


91,350 
51,150 
100,000 
150,000 
40,000 
25,000 
21,330 
199,775 
33,000 
oe 40,000 
+ + 60,000 
> "°S1,960 


“e North Providence, 

“e Peoples, 
Westerly, Phenix, 

se Washington, 
Citizens Union, 
Cranston, 
Exeter, . ‘ 
Fall River Cnien, i 
Franklin, . 
Kent, 
Mount Vernen, 
R. I. Central, 
Pascoag,, ed 
Hamilton,. .... 


Scituate, 
Cranston, 
Exeter, 
Tiverton, 
Gloce:‘er, 
Coventry, 
Foster, 

E. Greenwich, 
Burrillville, 
Scituate, 


oO ADNHWIAABIANWINAHOeWS 


31,680 24,858 56,753 1,558 


Sixty-three Banks, . $11,240,307 2,543,444 16,408,672 262,908 


Dividends of the Philadelphia Banks. 


3 Year } Year 


Year 
1843. ‘1848, 


$ Year 
1847. 


3 Year 
1849, 1849. 
Jan.4 July 4 
“ec 10 “ee 5 
May 7 
ee 4 


NAME OF BANK. Capital, 


. $1,562,500 
1,000,000 
1,150,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
1,250,000 
350,000 
318,500 
300,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
225,000 


Bank of Pennsylvania, . 
Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia Bank, 
Commercial Bank, 
Girard Bank, 

Mechanics Bank, a 
Farmersand Mec honias Bank, 
B. of the Northern Liberties, . 
Western Bank, ‘ 
Manufacturers & Mechanics, 
Bank of Commerce, . 
Southwark Bank, 

Kensington Bank, 

Bank of Penn Township, . 


ao me 
moon 


we 


Oro Or Ge wm Orr or 
Or oH ooo SOS Or 
Nad 
COaaw hk Oak 


Capital, . . $9,706,100 


The returns of the several banks of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, during 
the Autumn of 1848, exhibit a small amount of specie and deposits at Boston when 
compared with the other cities, viz: 


Capital, Circulation, Deposits, Coin. 
- $18,980,000 $4,950,000 $6,430,000 $1,885,000 
1848, Dec. 24,150,000 5,700,000 21,440,000 5,850,000 
1848, Nov. . 9,706,000 3,530,000 8,754,000  *4,500,009 


* Specie and Treasury notes inclyded, 


Boston, 1845, Sept. 
New York, 


Philadelphia, 
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Dividends of the Baltimore Banks. 
NAME OF BANK. Capital. 1847. 

*Merchants Bank,. . . . . . $1,500,000 

Union Bank, ‘ es 916,350 
Farmers and Planters Bank, 2% 600,625 
*Chesapeake Bank, .... . 340,577 
A 308,280 
*Franklin Bank, .. 301,850 
*Farmers and Baschente Bank, 393,560 
Marine Bank, .. . ‘ 310,000 
Commercial and Farmers, . ar a 512,560 
*Bank of Baltimore, . . . . . 1,200,000 
Mechanics Bank, . ..... 590,844 


Fs 
& 


1849. 1849 
3 
3 


nI- 


April 
April 
May 
June 
June 


re 


t= 


VWAIADAWHAAGHHAAAOS 
wo om te Ww ee wo ww we 


n= 


Aggregate Capital, . . . . $6,974,646 


* These Banks pay the taxes levied by the State and City amounting this year to 1.18-100 
percent. The others pay the State tax only, ! 
the individual stockholders, say 93 cents per ¢100. 


of one per cent,, the City tax being levied upon 


ancrease of Bank Capita! ix the United States. 


The following table of bank capital has been compiled from official tables: the 
last column from documents in possession of the editor B. M., and the statements 
for 1814 and 1817 are derived from the reports of the Treasury Department. 


STATES. Year 1814. Year 1817. Year 1849. 
Maine, . . o 0 0 0 cw 0 6 a eeee $1,720,000 $2,920,000 
New Hampshire, -. © Se eee oon 838,250 997,550 1,890,000 
Massachusetts, «6, bite ee 6 er 11,300,000 33,285,000 
WhoGe Tee, 8 8 8 tt 6 2,317,320 2,317,320 11,095,577 
Camis |= te ce 8 es 3,655,750 4,021,262 8,726,331 
) ee ee 2 . 17,185,352 16,991,704 44,330,552 
New Jersey, .. ar eee 2,121,932 2,076,465 3,600,700 
Pennsylvania, . . code ee MI 15,732,615 17,712,870 
Delaware, .. . oe ers 6 996,990 974,500 1,499,000 
ee eae Se ae ee, 1,435,819 2,003,969 6.654407 
Se a eee 127,624 2,082,874 
Maryland, . . ea ae eee 4 8,657,147 8,930,742 
District of Columbia, era ee or 5,008,527 1,338,195 
Virginia,. . . eee my me Oe 599 4,854,565 9,714,970 
North Caroline, oo ae ie a ip 1,576,600 2,796,600 3,525,000 
@outh Cavelima, . . « 2 2 « « 3,730,900 3,919,973 11,431,183 
a a 623,580 1,502,600 4,949,975 
«6 > 6 + «+ & ae « 1,432,300 1,432,300 17,663,300 
ee ee 200,000 
nn «6 oa ee es 2,963 995,500 8,056, 800 
Kentucky, ..... ‘om 2 2,823,100 7 030,000 
) ee ee a 193,125 1,208,167 
Alemema, ttt tl tll 1,500,000 
Michigan, ... . me 660,600 
en. « 6 = 6 % © &% 1,626,190 
Wisconsin, . ae ee ae 225,000 
Cs? he eae ae 300,000 
es 6 4 ee Se eS Pe 100,000 


Thiel, ... a ae ae »378, $90,676,446 $ 212,048,434 
Bank of United States, " 5 
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Bank Capital of Cities. 


The following list comprises all the cities possessing a million of dollars or more, 
in bank capital. 

LOCATION. No. Banks, Capital, LOCATION. No. Banks, Capital. 
New York, ... 2 $24,149,910 Salem, Mass. $1,750,000 
em cc tt cs t 19,280,000 New Haven, . 1,679,775 
New Orleans, .. 6 17,663,300 Cincinnati, 1,680,026 
Philadelphia, . . 14 9,956,100 Lexington, Ky. 1,530,000 
Charleston, . . 7 * 9,153,583 MOM, ks 1,500,000 
Providence, . . . 22 7,972,612 Troy, N.Y. . 1,475,000 
Baltimore, . . . Il 6,974,646 Newark, . . 1,408,650 
Nashville, Tenn. . 3 * 6,180,004 New Bedford, 1,300,000 
Hartford, Conn. 5 + 3,733,200 Utica, . arta 1,385,200 
Louisville, Ky... 3 2,960,000 Petersburg, . . . 1,170,000 
Pittsburg, Pa. . 4 2,619,015 Rochester, .. . 1,160,000 
Augusta,Ga. .. 6 2,624,900 Washington, D.C. 1,029,380 
Albany, N. Y. . 6 2,162,700 Wilmington, N.C. 1,000,000 
Richmond, Va. . 3 2,115,370 Portland,. . . 1,025,000 
Savannah,Ga. .. 4 1,890,790 


* Less, capital allotted to branch banks in the interior, and not fixed. 
t One additional new bank in each about to commence operations. 


Awwawanhk warn De =] 


BANK ITEMS. 


Tue Ateany Banxs.—After our last sheet was printed, we discovered that the 
compositor had inadvertently transposed several of the lines in the list of the Albany 
Bank officers, on p. 239. We therefore re-insert it now in a corrected form. 


Officers of the Albany Banks, August, 1849. 
NAME OF BANK. Incorporated. President. Cashier. 

Bank ofAlbany,. . . . . . 1792 JacobH.TenEyck, Edward E. Kendrick. 
New York State Bank, . . . 1803 Rufus H. King, J. B. Plumb. 
Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 1811 Thomas W. Olcott, Thomas Olcott. 
Commercial Bank, . . . . . 1825 John Townsend, James Taylor. 
Albany City Bank,. . . . . 1834 Erastus Corning, Watts Sherman. 
Albany Exchange Bank,. . . 1838 Samuel Pruyn, Noah Lee. 

For further particulars of the Albany Banks, see page 157, August No. 


Canat BAnk or Atpany.—The receivers of this institution have given notice 
that a further and final dividend of 40 per cent. will be paid upon the circulation of 
the Canal Bank; this, added to 60 per cent. previously declared, will pay the circu- 
lation in full. 


Bank Divipenps.—Besides the usual dividends of the New York City Banks, 
the following dividends have been declared payable in New York in July. 
per cent. per cent. 
Bank of Kentucky, . @ Clinton Bank of Columbus, . 5 
Northern Bank, .. . .. 4} Bank of Mobile, . . . . . . 2 
La Fayette Bank of Cincinnati, 4 Union Bank of Tenn. (per share,) 2 


Tue Western Banx, MassacHusetts.—The Western Bank, at Springfield, 
Mass., chartered at the last session of the legislature, will commence operations in 
September, 1849. The directors have selected as their Cashier, Charles P. Bissell, 
Esq. at present Cashier of the Iron Bank, Connecticut. 


Union Bank or HAvERHILL.—This newly incorporated institution has been 
organized by the appointments of George Cogswell, Esq. as President, and James 
Noyes, Esq. Cashier. The bank will commence operations in November next. 





COUNTRY NOTES REDEEMED AT PAR IN NEW 


New York. 
Albany, 


“é 


Catskill, 
Hudson, 


Kinderhook, 
Kingston, 


Newburg, 


Poughkeepsie, 
Peekskill, 
Prattsville, 
Rondout, 
Somers, 

Troy, 


New Jersey. 


Belvidere, 
Elizabethtown, 
Middletown Pt., 
Morristown, 


Newark, 


“cc 


New Brunswick, 
Newton, 

Orange, 

Perth Amboy, 
Rahway, 
Somerville, 
Trenton, 


Pennsylvania. 
Easton, 


COUNTRY NOTES REDEEMED 


Location. 


Bank Items. 


Name of Bank. 
Albany City Bank, 
Albany Exchange Bank, 
Bank of Albany, 
Commercial Bank, 


Mech. and Farmers Bank, 


Catskill Bank, 
Tanners Bank, 
Farmers Bank, 
Hudson River Bank, 
Bank of Kinderhook, 
Kingston Bank, 

Ulster County Bank, 
Highland Bank, 
Powell Bank, 

Bank of Newburg, 
Bank of Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess County Bank, 
Merchants Bank, 


ner are om 


Denominat’n. 
100’s 

all 

50’s and up. 
all 

100’s 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 

all 


A ° ww, 
« aiuilers aid Manu. pank, all 


Westchester Co. Bank, 
Prattsville Bank, 
Bank of Rondout, 


all 
all 
all 


Farmers and Drovers Bank, all 


Bank of Troy, 
Farmers Bank, 


Belvidere Bank, 

State Bank, 

Farmers and Mer. Bank, 
Morris County Bank, 
State Bank at Morris, 
Mechanics Bank, 


Newark Bank. and In. Co. 


State Bank at Newark, 
State Bank, 

Sussex Bank, 

Orange Bank, 
Commercial Bank, 


Farmers and Mech. Bank, 


Somerset County Bank, 
Trenton Banking Co. 
Mech. and Manuf. Bank, 


Easton Bank, 


Name of Bank. 


AT PAR IN 


50 and up. 
all 


10’s and up. 
5’s and up. 
5’s “ec 

10’s 

10’s 
5’s 
5’s 
5’s 
5’s 

10’s 
5’s 

10°s 

10’s 
5’s 
5’s 


5’s 


all 


P 


Location. 


YORK. 


W here Redeemed. 


Bank of the State N. Y. 
Mer. Exchange Bank. 
Bank of New York. 
Bank of Commerce. 
Merchants Bank. 
American Exch. Bank. 
Mechanics Bank. 
Leather Manuf. Bank. 
American Exch. Bank. 
Bank of the State N. Y. 
Merchants Exch. Bank. 
Phenix Bank. 

American Exch. Bank. 
Merchants Exch. Bank. 
Phenix Bajiic. 


“c 


“ 


Merchants Exch. Bank. 
American Exch. Bank. 
North River Bank. 
Merchants Exch. Bank. 
Merchants Bank. 


Merchants Exch. Bank. 
Merchants Bank. 
Fulton Bank. 

North River Bank. 
North River Bank. 
Mechanics Bank. 
Merchants Bank. 
Manhattan Bank. 
Phenix Bank. 
Merchants Exch. Bank. 
American Exch. Bank. 
Mechanics Bank. 
Merchants Bank. 
American Exch. Bank. 
Manhattan Co. 

Phenix Bank. 


Union Bank. 


HILADELPHIA. 


Name of Bank. 
Lebanon Bank. 


Farmers Bk. of Bucks Co. Lebanon, 
Bank of Delaware County. 


Columbia Bk & Bridge Co. 


Bristol, 
Chester, 
Columbia, 


Norristown, Bk. of Montgomery Co. 
Northumberland, Bk. of Northumberland. 


Doylestown, 
Easton, 
Germantown, 
Lancaster, 


“cc 


Doylestown Bank. 
Easton Bank. 

Bank of Germantown. 
Lancaster Bank. 


Pottsville, 
Reading, 

Schuylkill Ha’n, Farmers Bk of S Haven. 
Westchester, 
Wilkesbarre, 


Miners Bank. 
Farmers Bk of Reading. 


Bank of Chester Co. 
Wyoming Bank. 


Lancaster County Bank. 
Farmers Bank. 


it 
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New Banks 1n Pennsytvanta.—From present indications the next Legisla- 
ture will be as vigorously besieged for new “a old banks as was the last. Already 
we have notices of intended applications for new banks, as follows : 

Farmers and Mechanics Bank, Easton, R > ‘ - $300,000 
Anthracite Discount and Deposite Bank, Tamaqua, . . . . 500,000 
Mechanics Bank, Pittsburg, . P ; 200,000 
Bank of Pottstown, Pottstown, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 200,000 
City Bank, Philadelphia, = ‘ 2 500,000 
Central Bank of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, . ‘ ‘ * 500,000 
Bank of Spring Garden, Philadelphia, ° : ° 300,000 
Farmers Savings Institution, Uniontown, : ‘. 4 50,000 
Canal Bank of Erie, Erie, ° ° ; ° 100,000 
Blair County Bank, 

Also, new banks at Uniontown, Wellsboro, Mauch Chunk, Allentown, Wilkesbarre. 

RENEWALS OF CHARTERS. 

Schuylkill Bank, Philadelphia, ‘ i - $1,000,000 
Exchange Bank, Pittsburg, . 4 - -* 1,000,000 
Miners Bank of Pottsville, Pottsville, . = , R 400,000 
Southwark Bank, Philadelphia, ‘ ; " 400,000 
Farmers Bank, Lancaster, . r . 350,000 
Lancaster County Bank, Lancaster, . i ‘ ‘ 300,000 
Harrisburg Bank, Harrisburg, . ; , 300,000 
Dauphin Deposite Bank, ne 200,000 


West Branch Bank, Williamsport, ‘ ‘ 100,000 
Lebanon Bank, Lebanon County, ‘ ‘i 75,000 
Farmers Deposite Bank, Pittsburg, . . : ° 62,500 

Tue Broapway Banx.—This new institution, organized under the general 
banking law of New York, commenced operations on Thursday, August 9th, at the 
corner of Anthony street and Broadway. President, Francis A. Palmer, Esq. 


Cashier, J. L. Everitt, Esq. 

Bank Commissioners or MassacHusetts.—Under an act passed at the last 
session of the legislature, Governor Briggs has appointed the following gentlemen 
as a Board of Bank Commissioners of Massachusetts, viz: Charles H. Warren of 
Charlestown, George S. Boutwell of Groton, and Joseph 8. Cabot of Salem. 


LaicHTon Banx.—The Laighton Bank, at Lynn, Mass., with a capital of 
$100,000, commenced operations in August, 1849. The board have elected as 
President, F. S. Newhall, Esq., and as Cashier, E. W. Mudge, Esq. 


State Bank or Inptana.—Joseph 8S. Jenckes, Esq. has been elected Cashier 
of the Terre Haute Branch of the State Bank of Indiana, in place of Nathaniel 
Preston, Esq. resigned. 

FRANKLIN Bank, Garptner.—The Franklin Bank, at Gardiner, Maine, has 
ceased doing business, and its affairs are in the hands of a committee of the directors 
to wind up the concern. 

Tue State Bank, Connecticut.—The State Bank, incorporated at the last 
session of the Connecticut legislature, and located at Hartford, with a capital of 
$400,000, has b2en recently organized. Solomon Porter, Esq., is elected President, 
and Thomas Belknap, Esq., Cashier. Under one of the provisions of its charter, 
it gives to the State a bonus of $10,000, which is applied to the establishment of a 
Normal School. 

Banks oF New Orceans, Ist Aveust, 1849.—Monthly Official Report. 
Circulation, Deposits, Specie. 
Bank of Louisiana, , . . « $1,071,000 $2,580,000 $2,389,000 
Canaland Banking Company, . . . 1,285,000 564,000 987,000 
City Bank, Ge acs, tive 652,000 622,000 651,000 
Louisiana State Bank, . a ea 585,000 1,387,000 807,000 
Mechanics and Traders Bank, . . . 1,114,000 1,571,000 1,752,000 

Bank oF THE State or New Yorx.—Cornelius W. Lawrence, Esq., late 

Collector of the Port, has been chosen President of the Bank of the State of New 


York, in place of Joseph Lawrence, Esq. declined. 
21* 





246 Miscellaneous. 


Franxkiin County Bank, Massacuvusetts.—A.G. Hammond, Esq., has been 
appointed Cashier of the Franklin County Bank at Greenfield. ‘This institution 
was chartered at the late session of the Massachusetts Legislature, and will com- 
mence operations on the Ist September. 


New Cocntry Bangs 1n New Yorx.—The Commercial Bank at Whitehall, 
Washington County, New York, commenced operations on the 15th August, 1849, 
with a capital of $100,000, and a circulation of the same amount secured by de- 

its with the Comptroller, of $60,000 New York State stock, and $40,000 United 

tates stock. The President of the bank is A. H. Griswold, Esq., and the Cashier, 

C. M. Davidson, Esq. The circulation will be redeemed by the New York State 
Bank, Albany. 

Our readers are referred to pp. 212-214, for a recent and perfect list of the country 
banks at present in operation in New York, including three new ones. 


Ontario Brancu Bank, Utica.—At aspecial meeting of the board of directors 
of this institution, held at the Banking-house, on the 16th August, it was 

Resolved, That the decease of Thomas Rockwell, Esq., cashier of this bank, 
excites our profound regret, and that the directors and other officers of the institu- 
tion will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days, in manifestation of the 
regard which they entertained for him personally, and of the great respect with which 
they cherish the recollection of his many virtues, and his untiring faithfulness during 
the thirty-four years of his official services in the bank. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Ontario Bank at Canandaigua, on the 17th 
August, Jas. Stoughton Lynch, Esq. was appointed Cashier of the Ontario Branch 
Bank at Utica, in place of Thomas Rockwell, Esq. deceased. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grace on Sicut Bitis.—This question is coming before the several State 
courts. The Supreme Court of Alabama has recently decided that sight drafts and 
bills are entitled to three days grace. The decision asserts that if not paid or accepted 
on presentation, bills at sight must be formally protested for non-acceptance, and at 
the end of three days be protested for non-payment. This decision places the matter 
beyond further litigation in that State, although it is opposed to long established cus- 
tom in that quarter. 

The decision is also in accordance with cases before the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts and we believe of New York. 

Upon the subject of “grace on sight bills,” and “ notarial notices of protest,” our 
banking friends will no doubt discover that the “courts never allow usage to take 
the place of an established principle of law, or to be pleaded as an excuse for its 
infraction.” 

Gold Tests.—Professor Tarrant communicated a few simple tests to detect an 
adulteration of this precious metal. They had heard that brass filings had been 
as to California to mix with the gold-dust; this was much lighter than 
gold, and readily dissolved in nitric acid. The specific gravity of gold had been 
tried by four different tests. The following had been the result:—15-, 15°7-10, 
16}-, 17-, so that, as a mean, the specific gravity of gold was 16 times greater than 
water; while that of copper pyrites was 4-5; iron pyrites, 4-3; mica, 3°. The 
blow-pipe was, likewise, a most useful and simple instrument; this can be used 
with a penny candle, and a half-penny worth of charcoal—so that, for 8d. or 10d. a 
primitive furnace to commence operations with can be purchased. Gold may be cut 
with a knife like lead, and bent and beat out in thin leaves. Iron pyrites cannot be 
cut, or even scratched, with a knife. Copper pyrites can, and both are brittle. 
Mica, foliated and elastic. The blow-pipe — to gold, it retains its color; while 
copper and iron pyrites lose theirs, and the latter becomes magnetic. Gold is also 
not acted upon by nitric, muriatic, or sulphuric acid singly; ‘brass filings will be 
readily acted upon by nitric acid ; when the two former are combined, it is only then 
soluble. If any of the other three minerals were reduced to powder, either of these 
acids will readily act on them.—Society of the Aris Journal. 
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MississtpP1 Bonps.—In relation to the negotiation of the State bonds by the 
Union Bank, the following remarks have been made by the Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
senator from that State : 

** The State of Mississippi has no other question with bondholders than that of debt 
or no debt. When the United States Bank of Pennsylvania purchased what are 
known as the Union Bank bonds, it was within the power of any stockholder to learn 
that they had been issued in disregard of the constitution of the State, whose faith 
they assumed to pledge. By the constitution and laws of Mississippi, any creditor 
of the State may bring suit against the State, and test his claim as against an indi- 
vidual; but conscious that they have no valid claim, they have not sought their rem- 
edy. Relying upon empty (because false) denunciation, they have made it a point 
of honor to show what can be shown by judicial investigation, i. e., that there being 
no debt, there has been no default. The crocodile tears which have been shed over 
ruined creditors are on a par with the baseless denunciations which have been heaped 
upon the State. Those bonds were purchased by a bank then tottering to its fall— 
purchased in violation of the charter of the bank, or fraudulently, by concealing the 
transaction under the name of an individual, as may best suit those concerned—pur- 
chased in violation of the terms of the law under which the bonds were issued, and 
in disregard of the constitution of Mississippi, of which the law was an infraction. 
To sustain the credit of that rickety bank, the bonds were hypothecated abroad for 
interest on loans which could not be metas they became due.” 

To which the London Times replies, under date 13th July, 1849, as follows: 

**In 1833, Mississippi issued bonds for $5,000,000 to establish the Mississippi Union 
Bank. These bonds were dated June, 1833, bearing 5 per cent. interest from their 
date, and it was stipulated with the bank that they should not be sold under their par 
value. On the 18th of August following, the bank sold all these bonds to the United 
States Bank for $5,000,000, payable in five equal instalments in November, January, 
March, May and July, but without interest. The money was punctually paid to the 
Mississippi Bank, and the Legislature of Mississippi, on the terms of the sale being 
communicated to them, resolved— That the sale of the bonds was highly advan- 
tageous to the State and the bank, and in accordance with the injunctions of the 
charter, reflecting the highest credit on the commissioners, and bringing timely aid 
to an embarrassed community.” 

The attempts at an apology for repudiation fall to the ground. There is no ques- 
tion that the bonds in dispute were issued in good faith, were negotiated by the 
Union Bank in good faith, and finally negotiated with parties in Europe by the United 
States Bank, in good faith. These operations were known publicly at the time, 
and the State had information thereof. If fraud was suspected by the State, notice 
of the illegality could have been given in due time to have prevented further nego- 
tiation of the bonds by the Bank of the United States, and the evil of repudiation 
might have been avoided.—Ed. B. M. 


Tue Lonpon Money Market, July 21.—Barings’ Circular says of American 
Securities :—American Stocks are firis! supported, and there are no considerable 
quantities for sale, but the demand is moc active, and we have no material variation 
in our quotations to notice. U.S. 6 per cent bonds, 109 a 109} ; Inscriptions, 108:; 
Alabama dollar, 59 a 61; Sterling, 63 a 65; Massachusetts, 1045; Maryland, 90, 
sellers. No New York fives or Ohio, for sale; Pennsylvanian, 81 a 82 ex div.; 
Indiana, 60 a 62, ex div. Some of the New York six per cent loan has been ex- 
changed against United States six per cents, with 4 per cent. difference, and some 
considerable purchases have been made of Mississippi Sterling 5 per cent. bonds at 
20 per cent. In other State securities nothing doing of interest. 


AMERICAN Securities IN Lonpon, 3 Aucust, 1849.—There has been a fair 
business in many of the State securities, but the stocks of the Federal Goverment 
are of heavy sale. We annex our general quotations :—United States 5 per cents., 
92 a 93; ditto 6's, 1862, 104.a 105; do. do. 1867-8, 108} ; do. bonds of $1,000, 108! 
a 109; Alabama bonds, dollar, 60; do. sterling, 64 a 65; Florida 27 ; Massachusetts 
sterling, 1045 a 105; Maryland sterling, old bonds, 88; a 89}; do. guaranteed by 
the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 894 a 90; Mississippi Planters’ Bank bonds, 53 
a 56; do. Union Bank fives, 20; Michigan, 30 a 35; New York State fives, 95 a 96; 
do. sixes, 105 a 106; do. city fives, 94, Ohio sixes, 1850, 99 a 100; do. 1860, 101 
a 102; Pennsylvania fives, 80 a 815; Kentucky sixes, 98 a 99, nominal; Virginia, 
98, nominal; Upper Canada fives, 89; N, Y. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Debentures, 
55; United States Bank Debentures, Denison’s, 83; do. Rothschild’s, 45 per cent.— 


Barings’ Circular. 
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MaryLanpd Pustic Dest.—During the suspension by the State of Maryland in 
the payment of its annual interest, large arrears of interest accrued. These arrears 
the State Treasurer was authorized to fund in a six per cent. stock ; and by the fol- 
lowing notice it appears that the State has a surplus from its resources of 1847-8 
and 9, whereby a portion of the newly funded stock can be cancelled. The entire 
amount outstanding on the Ist January last, was about $800,000. 

Treasury of Maryland,—Notice is hereby given, that on the 1st of October next 
twenty-five per cent. of the principal of the stock of this State, which was created 
in pursuance of an act passed at December session, 1846, chapter 238, will be paid 
at the Loan Office, in Baltimore ; after which day such portion of said stock will 
cease to bear interest. 

ANNAPOLIS, August 1, 1849. D. Craupe, Treasurer. 


ProGREss OF THE West.—In Niles’ Register of August 5th, 1815, we find the 
following paragraph, credited to the Brownsville Telegraph : 

** Arrived at this port (Brownsville, Pa.) on Monday last, the steamboat Enter- 
prise, Shrieve, of Bridgeport from New Orleans, in ballast, having discharged her 
cargo at Pittsburg. She is the first steamboat that ever made the voyage to the 
mouth of the Mississippi and back. She made the voyage from New Orleans to 
this port in 54 days, 20 days of which were employed in loading and unloading 
freight at different towns on the Mississippi and Ohio; so that she was only thirty- 
four days in active service, in making her voyage which our readers will remember 
must be made against powerful currents, and is upwards of 2200 miles in length.’’ 

The object in = this paragraph, was to direct to it the attention of Lord 
Shetfield who had declared that the western part of the United States could never 
become commercial. The calm voice of Time has disproved his lordship’s asse1 - 
tion, and the ships of Marietta and Cincinnati sail poten the world. The steamer 
which left Brownsville on that experimental voyage, has doubtless been snagged 
long ago, but has given mage to fleets of magnificent vessels which make the voyage 
in one fourth the time then regarded as marvellous. The giant hands of men have 
reared works of incredible greatness, even to the damming up of the great rivers of 


the West, and sending back their waters to render navigation more feasible. 
. ¥Y. Journal of Commerce. 


Improvep Bank Nore Parer.—An important invention for producing water- 
marks on all kinds of paper, and particularly adapted for bank notes and _ paper re- 
— security from forgeries, has been patented by the inventors, Messrs. W. 

rewer and T. Smith, of Malcolm Works, New Street, Clapham. ‘The invention 
ager an unlimited series of any given design in water-mark with precise simi- 
arity, which cannot be produced by the methcd now employed, in which wires are 
used. 


InpivrpvAL Incomes 1n Great Britarn.—From recent returns made to the 
British government, it appears that there were earned by their clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, surgeons, architects, civil engineers, 


&c. incomes on the following scale, for the year ending 5 April, 1848. 
Persons. Persons, 


£50,000 a year and upwards, 22 £700 and under 800 2,124 
10,000 and under £ 50,000 376 600 “ 700 3,043 
5,000 and under 10,000 788 500 6s 600 5,532 
4,000 ba 5,000 400 400 “6 500 7,324 
3,000 4,000 703 300 6 400 15,043 
2,000 3,000 1,483 200 a 300 29,909 
1,000 ‘ 2,000 5,234 150 66 200 38,825 
900 ‘ 1,000 875 Under £ 150 34,270 

S00 - 900 1,713 

This return includes the incomes of all professions, trades, and occupations: also 
‘annual profits arising from any kind of property whatever.” 

By the census of 1841, it was ascertained that the following number of persons 
were engaged in the three learned professions: clerical, 23,406, legal, 17,340, medi- 
cal, 20,585. The Jaw taxes all incomes at the rate of seven pence for every twenty 
shillings—equivalent to nearly three per cent. 

The London Times considers the above returns of incomes by individuals as ex- 
hibiting @ gross system of concealment, with a view of defrauding the income tax. 
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Bank or Enctanp Directors For 1849-50.—The following is the House 
List of Governors and Directors of the Bank of England for the year from the 10th 
and 11th April 1849, viz :—For Governors—Henry James Prescott, Esq., Governor ; 
Thomas Hankey, jun., Esq., Deputy-Governor. For Directors—Thomas Baring ; 
Henry Wollaston Blake; Arthur Edward Campbell; William Cotton; Bonamy 
Dobree ; Charles Pascoe Grenfell; John Benjamin Heath; John Gellibrand Hub- 
bard; George Lyall, jun.; James Malcolmson; Thomas Masterman; Alexander 
Matheson; James Morris; Sheffield Neave ; George Warde Norman ; John Horsley 
Palmer; James Pattison; Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart.; Thomas Charles Smith; 
William Thompson, Alderman; Thomas Tooke, jun.; Thomas Matthias Weguelin ; 
Francis Wilson; Henry Hulse Berens. 


New York City Loan.—The new five per cent loan of the city of New York, 
amounting to two hundred thousand dollars, redeemable in 1875, for which bids 
were asked, was taken in July at a premium ranging from } to 2 per cent. 


Rart Way Insurance.—An Insurance Company has commenced operations in 
London, entitled the ‘‘ Railway Passengers Insurance Company,” with a capital of 
£ 1,000,000. This company grants insurance tickets to persons desirous of securing 
the payment of a sum of money, in the event of loss of life or personal injury hap- 
pening to them while travelling by railway. The terms are stated as follows: 


First class passengers, £1000 for three months, premium 10s. 
“ for six « « 16s. 
“ for twelve <‘ “ 20s. 

Second class passengers, £500 for three - - 7s. 
or six months Ils., twelve months 14s. 

Insurance also effected for a single journey, at the following rates: First class 
passengers, £1000 for 3d. Second class passengers, £500 for 2d. Third class 
passengers, £200 for 1d. for the journey, irrespective of distance. 

«* These sums are payable in the event of an accident terminating fatally ; and 
when it results in personal injury only, liberal and immediate compensation will be 
made, and in such case the company will send one of its own officers to the place of 
accident, provided with funds to make advances to the assured.” 


Lire InsurANCE IN Lonpon.—The London _—— Life Insurance Com- 


pany, 31 Lombard street, is prohibited by their deed of constitution from disputing 
a policy upon any ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, habits and other 
matters deserving of inquiry prior to the contract being entered into, are held as 
finally settled when the assured receives his policy. 


FUARANTEE Society oF Lonpon.—This society was incorporated for pro- 
viding security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust where sureties are 
required, on the annual payment of a stipulated rate per cent. 

The Guarantee Society has been established to obviate the defects of suretiship 
by private bondsmen, which is attended with various inconveniences and objections. 
Instances have constantly occurred in which persons of the highest respectability 
have been obliged to forego valuable appointments, from either the great difficulty 
of obtaining security, or a repugnance to place their relatives or friends and them- 
selves under the obligations involved therein. The Guarantee Society undertakes, 
on the annual payment of a small sum, to make good, in cases of default by fraud or 
dishonesty, any losses which may be sustained, to an amount specifically agreed 
upon; and by such means obviates the necessity for private sureties, as well as the 
obligations arising therefrom, which often prove as prejudicial to the best interests 
of employers as to the party seeking Guarantee. 

Rates from 10s. per cent. [a half of one per cent.] per annum, and upwards, accord- 
ing to the nature of the employment, on the amount of security required. 

No charge is made for stamp duty, except in special cases; the usual legal ex- 
penses of surety bonds will therefore be entirely avoided by persons who enter on 
their respective duties under the Guarantee of this Society. A reduction is made 
in the premium on the sixth annual payment. 

A loss of £600 was paid by the Society in 1849, arising from the defalcation of 
the actuary of the Brighton Savings’ Bank. 
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It has been repeatedly ~ that quotations of Bills on England should be 
made in dollars and cents, whereby the real exchange could be readily appreciated. 
This is already done in Bills on Bremen, Paris and Amsterdam. 


On Bremen, . . . . . . 78 a@78! cents per Rix dollar, par 78? cts. 
On Amsterdam,. . . . . 40a40! “  perguilder, par 40 cts. 
On Paris, . . . . . . 5 francs, 25 centimes per dollar, par 5.33 
On Hamburg, . . . . . 854354 per mare banco, par 35 


The change with regard to sterling bills does not, however, seem to meet the 
wishes of bill-drawers. We annex two letters upon the subject from correspondents 
at Philadelphia and at the South, whose views are different. There is a plausibility 
in the reasons for maintaining the present system: but we still think that a change 
could be made advantageously for both buyer and seller; and, at the same time, the 
account of profit or loss upon exchange operations could be kept separately from the 
other accounts of the general leger. 


PuHitapDELpHia, August, 1849. 


I have long considered the mode of quoting sterling bills as very foolish, and cal- 
culated to mislead those who are not conversant with the mode which has been 
adopted. When Bills on England are at a premium, it leads people to suppose that 
the exchange is in favor of England, and that there is always a balance against us 
in our trade with that omeny. ‘i 

It is high time that this foolish practice was done away, and I should be glad to see 
our newspapers in all their quotations of London bills, state the price of the £. ster- 
ling, as fs are quoted, as respects French bills. It is only necessary for a few 
leading newspapers to commence this plan in order to introduce it into general use. 
Their quotations should be in this form.— 


Billson London, ..... . . 108o0r $4 80per £. 
+ _ ar - - 109 0r $4 84 per £. 


From a Southern Correspondent. 


13th August, 1849. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine: 


In regard to the feasibility of a change in the computation of sterling bills, I do not 
think it can be effected; nor do I perceive the advantage to be gained by it. 

It is true, in rendering the £. sterling into dollars and cents, the calculation would 
be made more simple and intelligible to the mere novice. But to those most inter- 
ested in such matters—namely, the dealers in Exchange—I question whether th: 
present mode is not generally considered preferable. 

Certainly, it possesses the advantage of regulating all sterling operations by a 
fixed and uniform standard, whereby the great convenience is afforded of keeping 
two separate and distinct accounts: one for bills purchased and sold; the other for 
premiums paid and received. To the dealer, the importance of this distinction is 
manifest, as it enables him without difficulty, and at any moment, by referring to 
his premium account, to trace the progress and profits of his business. Whereas, by 
changing the system into federal money, as proposed, these landmarks would be 
destroyed, and the two accounts be merged into one. In that case, the same results 
could only be obtained by a more tedious and complicated process. 

I presume, therefore, that the facility and accuracy of adbusting balances by the 
resent mode, will always commend itself to the preference of those engaged in the 
yusiness, and cause them to adhere to the time-honored standard of 4 44 as the 
£. sterling. 

Possibly, this consideration had some weight on a former occasion. You doubtless 
recollect the memorable effort made, some ten years ago, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of the City of New York, on this very question. - 

They published a report, strongly recommending to dealers in Exchange, to 
abandon the old system and commence the new, by buying, selling and quoting the 
£.sterling in federal money. The newspapers, too, seconded the proposition, and 
for a time, their money ovtiales regularly furnished tables of the rates of the £. ster- 
ling in dollars and cents, at various premiums. But it all would not do. Dealers 
were not satisfied with the operation of the new plan, and the project became a fail- 
ure. A custom so long established, and working so satisfactorily in detail, cannot 
well be altered to advantage. 
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Notes forthe Month. 
New York, 25 Aveust, 1849. 


The fall business has set in, not in full force, nor exhibiting the activity which is 
ordinarily displayed at this season of the year. Heavy importations have been made 
this month of foreign goods, particularly French fabrics. There is a slight move- 
ment in specie towards Europe, the shipments for the last week being about seventy 
thousand dollars from New York. Foreign exchange for the steamer of Wednesday 
last, 22d inst, was as follows: 

London, ..... + + + 60 days, 1.093 @ 1.093 
Perm, . ss se - O 5.25 a 5.223 
Amsterdam, . . . 40 a 40} 
Hamburg,....-.- -~ 35 a 35} 
Bremen, ... - . 718 @ 78} 

Money is abundant, both at Boston and New York, on prime securities, and loans 
have within the present month been effected at 4 a 5 per cent: but there is a 
demand for all the accommodations that the banks can yield, and the street rates for 
good paper are 7 a 10 per cent. 

Bread Stuffs.—The present year makes a favorable exhibit, when compared with 
the last. The shipments to Great Britain are as follows, for the years 1848 and 
1849, ending Sept. 1: 

From Bbls. Flour. Bbls. Meal, Bush. Wheat. Bush, Corn. 
New Tork, .... - 763,000 35,000 586,000 6,588,000 
New Orleans, ... . . 159,000 5,700 127,000 2,647,000 
Philadelphia, . - « « 74,000 25,000 1,370,000 
Baltimore,. . .. . . - 176,000 7,000 72,000 
Boston,. . . oo « 4,000 530,000 
Other port;.. .. +. 3 Sie 6,300 696,000 


For 1849,. . . . . 1,097,000 83,000 12,703,000 
For 1948, . ... . 178,000 102,000 4,134,000 
Stocks.—The rates for June and July have not been fully maintained this month. 
J. S. sixes of 1863 have receded to 115; Ponnsylvania fives, 87}; New York State 
fives, 106; New York City fives, par; Ohio sixes, 108. A loan has been effected in 
$300,000 of the Chattanooga and Nashville Rail Road Bonds, bearing six per cent. 
at 882 per cent. The bidders are understood to be Messrs. Camman & Whitehouse, 
Corcoran & Riggs, Elisha Riggs, Ward & Co., and Messrs. Charnley & Whelan of 
Philadelphia. 

Rail Road Stocks and Bonds have in several instances sustained a considerable fall, 
in consequence of the failure of one of the Massachusetts Rail Road Companies, and 
the exorbitant rates that have been paid of late by several others on temporary loans. 

Banking.—In another portion of this No. we furnish our readers two cases of much 
importance to banks and other incorporated companies. These are upon the subjects 
of “Transfer of Stocks ”’ and ** Notarial Notices of Protest.’”? Our banks generally 
suppose that their notaries are fully posted in relation to the law of demand, notice, 
&c.; but it will be found that in some instances they are at fault. By the decisions 
of the highest English courts, the Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and New York, 
it will be seen that the ordinary notices of protest now used in New York, Maryland 
and some other States are ulterly void. 

The law of demand by a notary’s clerk, on foreign bills of exchange, is yet open in 
our State courts. In Ohio the banks will not permit such demand. In Louisiana 
and Indiana it is authorized by statutes: but so far as the matter has come before 
the courts of England and of New York, Pennsylvania, &c., the question is still open ; 
while every bank will concede that it is too important to be so. In the Supreme Court 
of Tenneasee it has been decided that, as a general rule, a foreign bill must be pre- 
sented for payment, and demand of payment made, by the notary in person ; a pre- 
sentment and demand by deputy not being sufficient. (Carter v. Union Bank, 7 
Humphreys’ Tennessee Reports.) 
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In the Supreme Court of New York it has been decided ( Onondaga County Bank v. 
Bates, 3 Hill,) that the duties of a notary in presenting notes and bills of exchange 
for payment, cannot be performed by his clerk or a third person. In this case the bank 
was non-suited in an action against an endorser of a promissory note, the demand of 
payment having been made by the notary’s clerk. 

Judge Beardsley observed that ‘‘ the notary certifies to facts of which he, impliedly 
at least, concedes upon the face of the instrument, he has no personal or official know- 
ledge ; facts to which, according to his own statement, he would be an incompetent 
witness to testify, if called upon in the trial of the cause, as it is but hearsay evidence 
at most; and for these reasons I am satisfied the notarial certificate in question was 
properly rejected by the circuit court.” 

Chitty in the 7th edition of his work on Bills intimated an opinion that present- 
ment of foreign bills should be made by the notary himself, and that the power 
could not be delegated to another. 

He further observes “ if this formal act can be delegated toa clerk, all the regu- 
larity and security incident to the office of a notary would be defeated. * ° 
It may be very material, especially in the case of foreign bills, that the demand, and 
account of the particulars of refusal, and reasons assigned for non payment, should 
be made by a person of known experience: a proper demand may be essential to 
obtain payment, and a proper account of the reasons for refusal to accept or pay, 
may be very material to forward to the foreign country, in order that the proper 
steps may be taken.” 

A stronger case is presented, in that of Vandewall v. Tyrrell, before Lord Tenderden. 
It appeard that a clerk presented the bill for payment, and afterwards drew up the 
certificate of protest, which was signed and sealed by his principal in the usual form. 
The Chief Justice, in strong terms, said it was a void protest—that it was a false 
certificate—that the notary had signed a paper stating ‘‘I presented and demanded,” 
&c., when it appeared in evidence that only his clerk had presented the bill, and he 
himself knew nothing of the presentment—that he had certified a falsity. Accord- 
ingly the plaintiff was non-suited. 

It has been decided by the Court of Appeals of Maryland, (Bank of Columbia v. 
Magruder,) a demand of payment of a promissory note, protest and notice, by the 
clerk of a notary, in the name of a notary is good,—but this does not cover the pre- 
sentment of a bill of exchange: and it may be said that the law has not been fully 
settled by the Maryland courts. In Pennsylvania, also, this point is not yet fully 


determined. 


DEATHS. 


In Germantown, on the 2d August, Joseph Tagert, Esq., aged 92 years, late Presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Philadelphia, a post which he had held 
for about 40 years until 1847. 

At Georgetown, D. C., on Thursday, 16th August last, Alexander Suter, Esq., 
Cashier of the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Georgetown, in the 66th year of 
his age. 

At Utica, on Thursday, 16th August last, aged about 69, Thomas Rockwell, Esq., 
Cashier of the Ontario Branch Bank at Utica—of which institution he had been an 
officer since its first organization in the summer of 1815. During this long connec- 
nection with the Ontario Bank, his whole energies were devoted to his official duties 
with a perseverance that admitted of no interruption, and with a vigilance and cor- 
rectness that were perfect. His unobtrusive manners prevented him from making 
any man his enemy, while his official faithfulness made him venerated and respected 
by all persons who knew his merits. So closely did he confine himself to his _busi- 
ness duties, that he rarely went from home. He never saw the city of New York, 
and only twice was in Albany, and both times on business that could not be avoided. 
Living on a small salary, and avoiding all speculations and dealings, he still, with 
great prudence, accumulated a respectable property. Persons who judge of char- 
acter without due discrimination, may have mistaken in him for parsimony what 
was only the natural and necessary consequence of a general abstemiousness, and 
of the incessant pains and self-denials by which alone a man who limits his efforts 
to acquisitions from a small salary, can provide for his family and lay up a reason- 
able fund for the casualties of sickness and old age, and for the just expectations and 


wants of those who may survive him. 





